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|A DATELESS BARGAIN. 


By C. L. PIRKIS, 

** Tady Lovelace,” ete. 

CHAPTER IIL 

} Mrs. SuensTone laid down a letter 
just received from the Countess of Cran- 
bury. 

“To think,” she said, looking round the 
\ proakfast- table appealingly for sympathy, 
| « that the friend in whom I trusted should 

fail me in this way !” 

“Countesses are not to be caught with 
chaff any more than jackdaws,” said Uncle 
Archie grufily from behind his newspaper. 

*“ You should bait your trap according to 
4j your bird,” 
i} “What is it Lady Cranbury won't do, 
*, mother?” asked Joyce good-naturedly, 
desirous of putting up an umbrella between 
her mother and the hail of Uncle Archie’s 
aphorisms. 
' Mab looked up nervously. “Oh, what 
a pity to ask favours of an almost 
stranger ” she began, then checked 
herself. 

“An almost stranger! What are you 
talking about, child? Why, I met her and 
sat next her at supper at the county ball 
ten years ago!” cried Mrs. Shenstone in 
mild astonishment. “And such a small 
favour too that I asked of her! I put it 
so sweetly to her, reminded her of our 
pleasant meeting—now, alas, so long ago— 
and asked as a special kindness that she 
would assist me with her experience as to 
the choice of a locality for our London 
house ; whether she thought we could be 
comfortable in a furnished house ; whether 
} we had better take up our horses and car- 

riages, or trust to the London livery stables ; 
whether we should require a large staff of 
|{ Servants ; whether—but there, I’ve fer- 
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| gotten the half of what I wrote to her. | 
And this is her reply.” 

Here Mrs. Shenstone held up to view 
the Countess’s letter, and read as follows: 


21, 1886. Mocs Demaua =f 


H 


“*The Countess of Cranbury presents 7! 


her compliments to Mrs. Shenstone, and 


begs to suggest that at any respectable | 


house agent’s office she can obtain answers 
to her queries upon the matter of house- 
hiring.’” 


“ My lady was afraid you meant to float |! 


yourself into society on her satin skirts, so 
she very wisely tucked them up,” chuckled 
Uncle Archie, 

“My lady needn’t have been so easily | 
frightened,” cried Joyce indignantly. : 


“Never mind, mother dear, consult with | 


us; well answer all your questions, no 
matter how many you may ask.” 

“Tn future I will have nothing—nothing 
to do with ‘society,’” began Mrs. Shenstone 
semi-hysterically. 

“Don’t, except with the society you 
have a right to command,” interjected 
Uncle Archie. 

“There is an aristocracy of intellect, 
I'll cultivate that. [ll gather about me the 
élite of the worlds of art and literature. 


My house in London shall be renowned as ' 


the meeting-place of art, science, and letters. 


I'll choose its locality, irrespective of rank | 


and fashion.” 


“Oh, the locality must be close to the f} 


British Museum ; of course that must be 


the seat of the Muses,” said Joyce, with a [i 


merry laugh, and throwing a saucy, chal- 
lenging look at Uncle Archie meant to be 
interpreted. 

He was quick enough to catch its mean- 
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ing. “ Let me see,” he cogitated, rubbing ; 
his chin, “isn’t it in close proximity to the | 


British Museum that a certain young bar- 
rister has his quarters ?” 


“ Ah, Frank has my letter by this time. : 
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Such a letter!” laughed Joyce, accepting | 
the counter challenge with alacrity. 

“Mother,” said Mab, abruptly rising | 
from the table, “will you mind going | 
through the housekeeping books with me 
this morning? There are one or two 
items I can’t quite make out.” 

Mrs. Shenstone sighed. ‘TI am so tired | 
of housekeeping,” she said plaintively. To 
hear her speak one might think that her 
days were passed in the supervision of her 
establishment—her nights made wakeful 
by plans for the comfort of her family. 
The fact of the matter was that Mab was 
the Atlas of the household, and bore iis 
burden on her shoulders. 

For once, however, she deemed it neces- 
sary to insist that her mother’s shoulder 
should bear an ounce or two of the weight ; 
so the two left the room together to spend 
a happy half-hour over account books. 

Uncle Archie dropped his banter, and 
turned to Joyce directly he found himself 
alone with her. 

“T want you to explain that sister of 
yours to me, Joyce,” he said. ‘“ You, I 
can understand easily enough—anyone can 
understand you—but she is always a 
mystery tome, I can’t penetrate her.” 

Joyce grew serious ina moment. ‘She 
is a mystery to me too in some things,” she 
answered gravely. ‘ Here we are always 
together ; we read each other’s letters ; we 
haven’t a secret from each other; yet some- 
times I feel as though slowly but surely a 
brick wall were being built up between us, 
and that by-and-by I should only hear her 
voice far away on the other side of it.” 

“Ts she over-studying, do you think— 
going in for philosophy or mathematics ? 
Girls often muddle their brains by attempt- 
ing things they’ve no real capacity for.” 

“Tm certain she is not. She never 
opens a book, unless it is a cookery book, 
or one of dear papa’s old ‘ Farmers’ Guides’ 
or ‘Agricultural Gazettes.’ She is drop- 
ping all her accomplishments too—never 
touches a pencil nor opens the piano.” 

“ She played decently too, didn’t she ?” 

“Decently ! Brilliantly you mean,” cried 





Joyce with enthusiasm. ‘“ Yet she hasn’t 
touched a note since one day—about six | 
mouths ago—lI went into the drawing-room | 
to listen to her playing one of Beethoven’s | 
sonatas. It was between the lights—too | 
dark to see the keyboard even, much less 
the music. Yet she was playing deliciously, | 
as though she had everyone of the modv- | 
lations by heart. I knew she hadn’t had | 
the piece long enough to be playing from ' 


memery, and when I went close to her [ 
saw that her eyes, though wide open, 
seemed looking nowhere, seeing nothing. 
Of course I spoke to her, and asked if she 
wouldn’t like candles, and she jumped up 
with such a terrified start and clutched at 
me. ‘I am so thankful you have come in, 
Joyce,’ she said; ‘the room seemed full 
of shadows.’ And from that day she has 
never touched a note.” 

Uncle Archie frowned heavily, and shook 
his head. ‘ Your mother ought to have 
advice for her—something must be wrong 
with hernerves. It’s just as well, after all, 
that you're going up to London ; the best 
of medical advice can only be had in the 
big cities. I remember your father x 
he stopped short, as though his reminis- 
cences were not of the sort or kind for the 
daughter’s ear. 

But Joyce caught at his meaning— 
snapped at it, like a spaniel at flies, 

“Uncle Archie,” she queried peremp- 
torily, “was my father at any time like 
Mab in his ways ?” 

“What do you mean? Afraid to sit 
alone in a room after dark, or for ever 
bringing out his words with a jerk, or 
stopping short in the middle of every other 
sentence he uttered ?” 

“No. I mean did he seem to be like 
Mab, always forcing himself to act up to 
some preconceived ideas? Of course, I 
mean as a young man; I know very well 
what he was later on in life.” 

“He was very fond of poetry at one 
time—used to sit reading Shakespeare, 
Milton, and that other fellow—what’s his 
name? Shelley—all day long. Then he 
suddenly dropped it all, took to farming 
as a science, settled down here and 
married.” 

* Ah—h!” said Joyce, “I see.” 

But she did not say what she saw. How 
could she? when the fact suddenly made 
intelligible to her understanding was how 
her father with his strong, clear intellect 
came to marry a woman whose brains 
might have been put into a nutshell with- 
out the slightest inconvenience to the 
kernel. “Here am I—I shall drown in 
the Ideal, only the rock Common-place can 
keep me high and dry,” must have been 
the cry of his heart when he did the deed. 

Unele Archie possibly followed in the 
track of her thoughts. 

“The truth of it is,” he said, with the 
air of aman accustomed to deal out pana- 
ceas to the women of a previous generation, 
“Mab ought to be married. She is old 
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enough—three-and-twenty nearly—nothing 
gets the maggots out of a girl’s brain so 
effectually as marriage.” 

Joyce begged the question. 

‘“T like that, Uncle Archie! You would 
like to marry Mab right off at once, but 
me you would keep single for another ten 
years if you could !” 

* You and Mab are two different beings. 
If you were an old maid for another 
twenty years you'd develop no eccentri- 
cities. You'd just be comfortable and 
commonplace, and—and—help to keep 
other people the same.” 

But it was not unlovingly said, 

“Thank you, Uncle Archie. I’m sure 
you mean it for a compliment, though it 
is not a remarkably well-turned one. Well, 
I promise you, when mother’s establish- 
ment in London is set up—somewhere in 
the vicinity of the British Museum it will 
be, I’m confident—I'll look out for a hus- 
band for Mab. I daresay there will be 
plenty of young men about the house— 
mother always did like young men about, 
didn’t she ?” 

“ Ay, there’s the mischief,” groaned Uncle 
Archie, bringing his hand down on the 
table with an energy that made Joyce start, 
“ you'll get young fools about the house in 
swarms—impecunious idiots, incapable of 
making their way in life, anxious to tack 
themselves to a woman’s skirts and be 
dragged into competence. There’s your 
mother not past marrying—large income— 
Mab—— you! all with independent for- 
tunes, and no one to look after you.” 

“You come up and do the jailor, why 
not? Take it in turns with me; turn and 
turn about.” 

“Tn turns with you! Great Heavens !” 
ejaculated Uncle Archie, with a keen up- 
ward look over his glasses, taking stock of 
Joyce’s exceedingly youthful graces. 
“Why, Mab would do the chaperon better 
than you, or might if she chose to exert 
herself. What's the world coming to?” 

“Why, to common-sense, I hope, nowthat 
young ladies of one-and-twenty are so well 
able to take care of themselves and other 
people also,” laughed Joyce. “As if you 
didn’t know I had chaperoned my mother 
and Mab ever since I was out of the nur- 
sery. Why, Uncle Archie, you dear old 
thing”—here she went up to the old 
gentleman and gave him one, two, three 
good kisses, “I’d chaperon you if you 
were a bachelor, and had no one to look 
after you!” 





CHAPTER IY. 


UNCLE ARCHIE was right when he said 
that anyone could read and understand 
Joyce Shenstone’s character. Truly there 
were no hieroglyphics in it, although 
many contradictions met there. For in- 
stance, her sunny good-humour was a 
thing not often found in company with 
keen powers of observation and a quick 
sense of the ludicrous. How, too, it was 
that her frank plain-speaking ran in 
couples with her power to make and keep 
friends was a puzzle to notafew. “If I 
see a spade I feel bound to say it’s a spade 
and not a teaspoon,” she had often said to 
Mab, when the latter had stood open-eyed 
at her sister's combined fearlessness and 
truthfulness. 

Joyce had plenty of opportunities for 
saying spades were spades and teaspoons 
teaspoons, as likewise had Mab of standing 
open-eyed and admiring when, in due 
course, Mrs. Shenstone’s London establish- 
ment was set up. 

It was not until the season was well 
advanced that Mrs. Shenstone succeeded 
in finding a house to her liking. Even- 
tually one of the roomy, comfortable 
houses in Eaton Square fixed her fancy. 

Joyce wrote saucily enough to Uncle 
Archie from the hotel where they were 
temporarily located. ‘I allowed mother 
to decide upon Eaton Square instead of 
the vicinity of the British Museum because 
I knew it really didn’t matter two straws, 
for wherever we went Frank would be 
sure to re-pitch his tent within a stone’s 
throw of us. He has already made pre- 
parations for so doing, and next week we 
may be able to kiss the tips of our fingers 
to each other across the mews at the back 
of the house. The thought is an inspiring 
one for both of us to carry about, and may 
serve to enliven our ten years’ penal 
servitude.” 

“Ten years’ penal servitude,” was the 
form of expression she frequently adopted 
to designate her matrimonial engagement, 
since it had become a received notion in 
the family that no marriage was to be 
thought of till Frank’s income equalled her 
own. 

The phrase jarred terribly upon Frank’s 
ear at times. 

“Tt is too near the truth to be pleasant 
hearing,” he would occasionally say to her 
when he called at Eaton Square in the 
evening, looking white and tired from a 
heavy day’s work in the Law Courts. “ Do 
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you know, Joyce, sometimes I feel I am 
doing you a positive wrong in keeping you 
tied down to a poor beggar like me, when 
not a doubt, from a worldly point of view, 
you might do so much better?” 

But this would be only after a very 
hard day’s work at some insignificant and 
unprofitable case, when it seemed as though 
the harder he wooed Fortune the colder her 
face grew towards him. 

At other times, when Fortune showed 
in a little better temper, it would be, “I 
don’t believe there ever was such a lucky 
fellow—no one ever had such an incentive 
to hard work asI have. Everything is going 
on oiled wheels now. I shall soon be—well, 
if not on the top step of the ladder, at least 
half-way up, and then—and then——” 

Joyce knew how to be cheery and com- 
forting to the first mood, merry and teas- 
ing to the second. 

““* And then, and then,’” she finished 
his sentence for him. ‘ People will say 
what an intolerably conceited, altogether 
insufferable young man that Frank Led- 
yard is! How he plumes himself on his 


success, and looks down on every one who 
comes near him! and what a dear, patient 
girl that Joyce Shenstone must be to put 


up with him as she does, falling in with 
his whims and humouring his pride !” 

“ Joyce, if you had not humoured my 
pride in this way I don’t know what would 
have become of me.” 

“Tt was Uncle Archie who insisted that 
your pride should be humoured, not I.” 

“You were ‘ particeps criminis’ ” 

“Oh, keep that for the Law Courts!” 

“Joyce,” Frank went on, speaking as 
seriously as though he were already seated 
on that bench towards which his ambition 
tended, ‘when your mother spoke those 
careless words that night, all in a flash I 
seemed to see myself as I stood before the 
eyes of the world, and to hear the verdict 
which the world would pass on me.” 

“ Law Courts again !” murmured Joyce. 
“ But why lay so much stress on mother’s 
words? No one ” she broke off all in 
a hurry. 

If she had finished her sentence it would 
have been : 

* No one ever pays any attention to what 
mother says. If Mab and I did so, we 
should be in perpetual hot water.” 

But there are certain things one cannot 
in good taste say, even to one’s lover, 
second self though he may be. 

Frank seemed to read her unspoken 
thoughts easily enough. 





“There are some words which a man 
cannot pass over with dignity,” he said 
somewhat doggedly. 

“Dignity! I have heard that word 
before. If I hear it often I shall fall into 
the habit of adopting it for my own 
personal use. I wonder how much you 
thought of my dignity when you wrote so 
bluntly to Uncle Archie: ‘ Whatever you 


‘say, I’m not going to marry that niece of 


79) 


yours for another ten years. 

“Did I make use of that expression ? 
But you see, Joyce, a lady with an inde- 
pendent income of a thousand a-year does 
not need to lay the stress upon her dignity 
that a poor beggar with less than half that 
sum does.” 

“T wish you would forget the thousand 
a-year.” 

“T wish I could. But somehow it 
seems before my eyes and in my thoughts 
all day long. I say to myself when I get 
up in the morning y 

Joyce laid her finger on his lips : 

T don’t in the least want to hear what 
you say when you get up in the morning. 
Spoken thoughts always sound so ridiculous 
when they’re repeated—like dreams which 
bore other people to listen to. Do you 
know, Mab has lately taken to speaking her 
thoughts out loud? It sounds so funny.” 

She was evidently in a great hurry to 
lead the talk away from her thousand a- 

ear. 

“Mab’s soliloquies ought to be worth 
hearing. She opens her lips so seldom to 
the outer world, her brain must be packed 
with ideas,” said Frank, following the 
decoy simply enough. 

“Tf you could hear them! She comes 
out of her room in the morning counting 
on her fingers all the things she has to get 
through before lunch. ‘ Let me see,’ she 
says, touching finger number one, ‘there is 
Mrs, Gibbs’s baby wants new flannel—and 
Smith, the chimney-sweep, burnt his brush 
last week and must have a new one’—and 
so on till she gets to finger number five. I 
must tell you that Mab, the last few days, 
has not been quite so keen about her 
housekeeping duties, but has taken up 
with ‘Practical Beneficence,’ as the news- 
paper biographies say.” 

“ Does that mean she has turned Ritual- 
ist, and goes about visiting the slums in 
company with a fellow in a black night- 


gown, with a cord round his waist ?” 


“As if I would let her! No; it simply 
means that she is working very hard at 
schools and district visiting, and has given 
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up the Parish Church to attend a Noncon- 
formist Chapel.” 

‘‘Good Heavens! I hope she won’t be 
taking up with concertinas and the Salva- 
tion Army, or those semi-hysterical things 
called revivals! The truth of it is, Mab 
ought to get married,” 

“There! Exactly what Uncle Archie 
said! You men seem to think marriage is 
the cure for all earthly ills. If a girl goes 
in for high art and dresses like a saint in a 
church window, you say immediately, ‘she 
ought to get married.’ If she takes up 
with horses and talks like a groom, you 
repeat the same thing ; and here, because 
poor Mab, as I said just now, has ‘em- 
barked upon a career of practical bene- 
ficence,’ you pull a face like a consulting 
doctor and say, ‘she ought to get married!’ 
I’ve no patience.” 

Frank grew grave — people generally 
grew grave in talking of Mab—‘“ You don’t 
understand, dear. It’s not with Mab’s 
practical beneficence I’m finding fault; I 
honour her for it. But you see these are 
self-imposed duties, and can be laid down 
at any time. Before another month is over 
our heads she may have found another out- 
let for herself not quite so desirable,” 

“Does that mean that before another 
month is over our heads I am to find an 
outlet for Mab’s eccentricities in the shape 
of a matrimonial engagement ?” 

“I did not even hint at such a thing,” 
began Frank indignantly. 

But Joyce was bent on teasing, and 
rattled on inconsequently. ‘‘Oh the awful 
responsibility ! Oh the crowds of young men 
I shall gather about me so soon as I make 
known the fact that one of the family is 
wanting a husband!” 

‘Well, let it be clearly known which of 
the family is wanting a husband, or I may 
be called upon to enter a protest.” 

“Could you, ‘with dignity ?’” laughed 
Joyce. ‘ Well, come in next Friday even- 
ing when we shall be ‘at home’ to our 
friends, and you shall see me set the ball 
rolling. By-the-by, did I tell you that 
Friday evenings are to be an institution 
weekly throughout the season? Such Fri- 
days they will be! Something quite— 
quite out of the common! They will have 
to be seen to be appreciated !” 


CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 

NOWHERE has the modern industrial 

development effected more changes or ob- 











literated more old historic landmarks than 
in the county of Renfrew. Its shores upon 
the busy Clyde are lined with the huge 
sheds of the shipbuilders, where, in pros- 
perous times huge floating monsters are 
turned out, not singly, but by the dozen ; 
and its pleasant sylvan scenes, 
Where Cart rins rowin to the sea 
By many a flow’r and spreading tree, 

are now occupied by bleachworks, dye- 
works, mills, and factories ; while the rivers 
themselves—the White Cart, no longer 
white but puce-coloured ; the Black Cart, 
which once owed its hue to the peat-water 
from the mosses, but now to the indigo 
from the dyer’s vat; the Levern, to which 
the old name of the Waters of Grief might 
be well applicd—all those rivers have been 
turned to useful purposes, to the exclusion 
of the beautiful or picturesque. 

We may search in vain for the lovely 
British pearls which, according toCrawfurd, 
the historian of the county, were to be found 
“in the river of White Cart, above the town 
of Pasly, so fine and big that they may com- 
pare with many Oriental,” and which were 
produced in a shell larger than that of 
a mussel, This river pearl fishery had 
doubtless gone on from the time of the 
Romans, and helped to furnish forth the 
jewel cases of Roman matrons; for here 
was one of the northernmost posts of the 
Empire, the great line of highways of 
Roman construction coming to an end at 
Paisley, where within recent times were to 
be found the traces of 2 Roman station. 

Paisley, which is now a busy manu- 
facturing town, has sprung into importance 
with the present century ; but there has 
been, time out of mind, a considerable in- 
dustrial population in the district round 
about ; skilful weavers at the loom and 
cunning spinsters with the rock; and with 
these coexisted generations of hardy pack- 
men who, roaming far and wide throughout 
the land, distributed the stout and whole- 
some products of village industry. Not 
after the pattern of Autolycus was the 
sober, cannie Scots pedlar; no merry, 
lightsome knave, but one with a hard, 
theologic head that was good for an argu- 
ment or a bargain. Such was the thrifty 
race who founded the commercial pros- 
perity of Paisley. From the pack to the 


| shop and the warehouse was a frequent and 


natural transition, and many a wealthy 
trading firm owed its first origin to the 
packman’s hoard of savings. 

But quite avart from trade or manufac- 
ture was the first beginning of Paisley as a 
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settlement, A missionary priest, from the 
Island of Saints, here built his lowly 
temple by the side of the stream, in a spot 
separated from the then lonely estuary of 
the Clyde by a strip of wild forest. This 
was Saint Mirin,a cotemporary of Columba, 
and a pupil of the renowned Congal—re- 
nowned, that is, among the Irish of his 
day. The wattled huts and rude stone 
| sanctuary of the religious community which 
gathered about the Saint, formed a centre 
of religious and civilising influence ; and 
although there is nothing to show that the 
Gaelic monastery occupied the site of the 
present Abbey, yet it seems probable that 
advantage was taken of the existing rever- 
ence for the sacred site, and that the 
Abbey church enclosed the foundations of 
the still more ancient temple. 

The raising of Paisley Abbey brings us 
into contact with the early history of the 
royal house of Stuart. The royal line, as 
has been already pointed out in the 
Chronicle of Shropshire,* sprang from the 
race of Alan, probably a Norman knight, 
who iollowed the Conqueror to England, 
and became a landowner in Salop. Walter 
| Fitzalan, a younger son of the above, 
followed King David the First into Scot- 
land. It is conjectured, with much proba- 
bility, inat when King David went to the 
assistance of his niece, the Empress Maud, 
in those weary wars for the crown which 
seem to rest like a nightmare on the 
memory of the student of English History, 
and took part in that siege of Winchester, 
which wrought such havoc in the ancient 
city, he there met young Walter, whose 
elder brother was fighting on the same 
side, and took him into his service. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the his- 
tory of medieval Scotland than the rapid 
substitution of a Norman nobility, as lords 
and owners of the land, for any existing 
race of local chiefs all through the Low- 
lands. As in England, where the heavy- 
armed horseman could ride, there we have 
feudalism in all its power. But Scotland is 
still more feudal than England, and yet it 
suffered no Norman conquest, and its royal 
house, down to the days of the Bruce, may 
| be considered as pre-eminently a national 
line. [t is a puzzle—where is the Scot? 
As for the Pict, he is enveloped still more 
completely in the haze. Happily it is a 
puzzle which we are not here concerned to 
unravel, 

Anjcow, Walter Fitzalan found high 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rownp, Vol. xxsxiii. p. 510. 





favour with David and his successor. He 
was made High Steward of Scotland, en- 
dowed with lands and lordships which made 
him one of the chief nobles of the land, and 
especially with this whole county or barony 
of Renfrew. That our Prince of Wales, 
among his crowd of titles, enjoys that of 
Baron Renfrew, is due to this ancient 
transaction, begun in the wars of Stephen 
and of Maud. 

Where the Norman noble went the 
Norman monk was sure to follow, and 
Walter, having established himself securely 
among his castles and lordships, bethought 
him of founding an Abbey for the good of 
his soul. The model he chose for the new 
foundation was the Abbey of Wenlock, in 
his own native county of Shropshire. At 
his invitation, Prior Humbold and thirteen 
monks travelled from Wenlock to Renfrew, 
where they remained till the new buildings 
at Paisley were completed. This was in 
1169 ; for the Abbey buildings were some 
years in progress, and, on their comple- 
tion, they were dedicated to Our Lady, 
Saint James, Saint Milburga, and to the 
original founder of the religious community, 
Saint Mirinus. 

St. James was the patron Saint of the 
Fitzalans, or Stewarts, as they were now 
called from the official designation of their 
chief, and to this circumstance is to be 
attributed the king-roll of Jameses, who 
wore the Scottish, and eventually suc- 
ceeded to the English crown; while St, 
James’s Palace and its adjoining park are 
evidences of the “footprints in the sands 
of time,” which lead directly to our very 
doors. Bat what an unlucky saint he 
proved to the fateful and unhappy family 
let the pages of history tell. 

Walter, the founder of the Abbey, as- 
sumed the garb of a monk at Melrose ere 
he died; but his body was brought to 
Paisley, and lies among the undistinguished 
dust of generations of his descendants in 
the Abbey church, the chancel of which 
still serves as the parish kirk of Paisley. 
An adjoining chapel, now used as a place 
of burial by the Hamilton family, contains 
an ancient tomb and an efligy, which is 
believed to represent the luckless Marjorie, 
daughter of the Bruce, whose marriage with 
Walter, sixth in descent from the original 
Walter the Steward, gave a line of 
monarchs to Scotland and England. In 
popular language, this is Queen Blearie’s 
tomb, and the effigy would thus represent 
the Queen of Robert the Second, who, from 
his weak sight, was known throughout the 
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land as King Blearie. But more probably 
it represents the before-mentioned Mar- 
jorie, the mother of Blearie, who died 
but a year after her marriage with the 
Stewart, and who, though never a Queen, 
might have well passed as such into popular 
tradition. According to the legend, which 
bears every appearance of probable truth, 
Queen Blearie was killed while hunting by 
a fall from her horse; and, halfway between 
Paisley and Renfrew a knoll, called the 
Knock, is pointed out as the spot where 
the tragic event took place. On this knoll, 
till within recent times, stood a stone 
column known as Queen Blearie’s Cross, 
According to the same tradition, the future 
King Blearie came into the world, or was 
dragged into it, even after his mother’s 
death ; a sorrowful beginning of a line full 
of sorrows and misfortunes. 

King Blearie himself was buried at 
Scone, the ancient seat of sovereignty, and 
was the first of his family to be interred 
inside the limits of Paisley Abbey. 

Robert the Third, his son, lies there 
among his ancestors—he who had seen 
his eldest son cruelly murdered by his 
enemies, his only surviving son a prisoner 
among the English, ‘Bury me in a 
dunghill,” said the dying King bitterly, 
when asked where he would wish to lie, 
“and write for me this epitaph—‘ Here 
lies the worst King and most miserable 
man in the universe.’” But all neglected 
and unregarded are the graves of the 
Stewarts, unmarked by monument and 
trodden under foot without respect ; and 
yet is this melancholy neglect in itself a 
monument, and, with that doleful vault in 
Holyrood Abbey—rather like a prison 
charnel-house than a royal mausoleum— 
speaks to us of the miserable outcome of 
human greatness, 

From the date of its foundation to the 
general break-up in the sixteenth century 
Paisley Abbey enjoyed four centuries of 
prosperous existence—a thriving burgh 
grew up around its walls, which were a 
mile in circuit, enclosing sunny gardens 
and verdant paddocks. Neighbouring 
Renfrew, one of the oldest burghs in the 
kingdom, objected strongly to the birth 
and growth of this interloper, and came 
against it more than once to level it to the 
ground. But, under the protection of 
Abbey and King, it grew and flourished 
nevertheless, 

When the heyday of monastic life was 
past, and Kings and nobles everywhere 
began to look greedily at the fair lands 





and estates protected only by the tombs of 
the great and a certain traditional rever- 
ence, the chapter of the Abbey was de- 
prived of its privilege of electing the 
Abbot, and the King took upon himself 
to appoint to the lucrative trust. The 
first Abbot of Paisley thus appointed was 
George Shaw, of Sauchie, near Stirling, on 
whose lands, in the field of Sauchieburn, 
was fought the battle of that name, which 
ended in the death of the weak and un- 
lucky James the Third. With the con- 
spiracy which thus triumphed Shaw seems 
to have been connected, and was in high 
favour with the new King, an influential 
man at Court, and concerned in all the 
political movements of the day. He was 
a stirring and successful administrator 
of the Abbey, and he built the great wall 
about it, some parts of which remain to 
this day, with an inscription to its 
founder : 
Tha callit the Abbot Georg of Schaw, 
About this abbay gart make this waw. 

In George’s reign the monastery had a 
notable inmate—no other than the chief 
of Ardtornish, John of Ross, Lord of the 
Isles, who had proclaimed himself King of 
the Hebrides, and who had thought to 
divide the kingdom of the Scots with the 
Douglas. In the lowly habit of the monk 
died this descendant of mighty chieftains. 

To Abbot George succeeded his nephew 
Robert ; and then came the last Abbot of 
Paisley, John Hamilton, an illegitimate 
son of that famous house, the great cham- 
pion of the old faith against John Knox 
and the Calvinists. Hamilton retained the 
abbacy when he was created Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and thus Paisley shares in 
the interest of those stirring times, when 
Darnley was murdered, and when the 
Regent Murray was shot in the High 
Street of Linlithgow, in both of which 
deeds of violence the Abbot of Paisley is 
said to have been an accomplice. With 
other zealous partisans of Queen Mary, he 
was taken prisoner at the capture of 
Dumbarton Castle, by a party of daring 
escaladers, rushing out, it is said, at the 
alarm, clad in a coat of mail with a steel 
cap on his head, and so was hanged by 
his captors from the castle wall—a strange 
death for an Archbishop. 

While the Fates were busy with the warp 
and woof of human life, the weavers of 
Paisley and district went on weaving, and 
in time they became noted for a kind of 
chequered linen used for women’s kerchiefs 
and aprons. 
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The Abbey fell to ruins, the walls were 
thrown down, and the sheds of the weavers 
occupied the pleasaunces and gardens of 
the old Abbey. Then the burgh became 
famous for its fine yarns and fine gauzy 
fabrics, and the originator of this new 
departure is said to have been a young 
woman named Christian Shaw, whose 
name recalls the old Abbot who “ built the 
waw ;” and, indeed, she was of the same 
family, being the daughter of the Laird of 
Balgarran, about whom we may consult the 
learned Crawfurd, who writes : 

“A little towards the south from the 
Castle of Erskine stands the house of Bar- 
garan, whose ancestors have for nigh three 
hundred years possessed these lands, and 
derive their descent from the family of 
Sauchie, and carry the coat-of-arms of that 
house—viz, Azure, three covered caps, or, 
and for a difference, add a chevron of 
checquie, as most of the gentry of this 
shire wear, of affection to their lord 
superior, the great Stewart of Scotland.” 

And thus, though the connection is not 
very obvious, yet still there is a connection 
between the Paisley reel of to-day and the 
old Abbey, its Abbots, and the events that 
centred round them. 

The wonderful spinster who first made 


Paisley famous for its fine webs did not | 


spin cotton, which was then chiefly used for 
candlewicks and nightcaps, and for mix- 
ing with other fabrics. She span the 
native flax, and hung the product in 
its hanks outside her bed-room window. 
She had spun other kinds of yarns when 
she was a silly, wild girl, of being be- 
witched and put under a spell, and half-a- 
dozen poor creatures had suffered a cruel 
death on the town moor for having be- 
witched the child. For thus are the ages 
linked together with a mingled web of 
good and ill. 

But the great boom, as the Americans 
would say, of the little burgh was the 
manufacture of silk gauze, introduced 
about 1760, when Paisley quite distanced 
Spitalfields, and became for a time a centre 
of wealth and prosperity. Many of the 
old Huguenot manufacturers of Spitalfields 
transferred themselves and their belong- 
ings to Paisley. By the year 1812 the 
once flourishing trade was dead, and cotton- 
spinning and weaving had taken its place. 
Shawls, too, came up about the same date; 
imitations of the Indian designs, whose 
warm soft fabric soon won them a reputa- 
tion of their own; so that for a bride of 
the middle class her Paisley was as indis- 





pensable an article of outfit as the richly 
embroidered Cashmere to one of fashion, 
and lasted her summer and winter through 
long years. Now that fashion spreads her 
vagaries from Land’s End to John o’Groats, 
and women of every rank obey her behests 
as far as they can follow them, the shawl 
manufacture has shrunk and dwindled ; 
but the Paisley folk are quick and adapt- 
able, and if anything is to be made at a 
profit they are pretty sure to be at the 
making of it. 

A cotton-weaver was Robert Tannahill 
in the days when a weaver was often a 
man of substance and consideration. His 
father had woven the silk gauze of other 
days; but when Robert was of an age to 
drive the shuttle—he was born in 1774— 
cotton was coming to the front. Robert 


made verses to the accompaniment of the 
clack of his loom—pretty sentimental 
verses and songs, some of which are still 
remembered. There is “‘ Jessie, the Flower 
o’ Dunblane,” and others, which girls in low- 
necked, high-waisted frocks, used to sing 
sweetly enough in days long gone by. 


Ye sunny braes that skirt the Clyde 
Wi summer flow’rs sae braw, 

There's ae sweet flow’r on Leven side 
That’s fairer than them a’, 


But they all sang and rhymed in that 
summer noon of Scotch poesy—the plough- 
man at his furrow, the weaver at his loom, 
the shepherd on the hill-side. Even the 
lawyer procurator fiscal, or whatever he 
might be, wrote amorous ditties on the 
backs of writs and warrants. Earlier poets, 
too, may be found of the Ayrshire school, 
and we may trace its first models in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Paisley. 

Five miles to the west of our town lies 
the village of Kilbarchan, whose piper, 
Habbie Simpson, seems to have blown his 
pipes some three hundred years ago, and is 
celebrated in an elegy that sounds like a 
prelude to some of Robert Burns’s achieve- 
ments in that line. 

Now who shall play the “‘ Day it Daws,” 

Or “‘ Hunt’s Up,” when the ** Cock he Craws,” 

Or who can for our kirk-town cause 

Stand us in stead ? 
On bag-pipes now naebody blaws 
Sen Habbie’s dead. 

The writer of Habbie’s elegy was one of 
a family of poets, whose lineage is of some 
little interest in this connection. The first 
of these local bards was Sir James Sempill, 
of Beltrees, by Kilbarchan, who was the son 
of a pair rather contemptuously noticed by 
John Knox as “John Sempill, callit the 
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Danser, and Marie Levingstoune, surnameit 
the Lustie,” the latter being one of the 
four Maries known in song and story. 
This John, the dancer, was the son of 
Robert, third Lord Sempill, like Alexander, 
and at a later date Napoleon, generally 
styled the Great. The original home of the 
Lords Sempill was at Lochwinnoch, on 
the borders of Ayrshire, where Crawfurd 
describes ‘‘a little rock on which Robert, 
the great Lord Semple, did raise a small 
tower called the Peel of Semple, which, as 
it was of use for security against the in- 
sults of rambling parties in time of our 
ancient feuds, so it was for pleasure when 
the family of Semple did recreate them- 
selves by diversion in their boats of pleasure 
on that lake.” 

Sir James, the son and successor of the 
dancer, was educated, it is said, with Queen 
Mary’s son, the young Prince James, and 
thus would have been a pupil of George 
Buchanan ; and he was long a trusted friend 
of his old playfellow, and spent some years 
in England, as resident for King James, at 
the Court of Elizabeth, when his literary 
tastes may have brought him to the know- 
ledge of the great poets and writers of that 
glorious age. His only known work, indeed, 
is the ‘‘ Packman’s Paternoster,” a clever 
polemic poem of much popularity in its 
day. Robert, the son of Sir James, edited 
and enlarged his father’s ‘“ Paternoster,” 
and wrote the elegy on Habbie Simpson, 
already quoted. 

Then came Francis, the son of Robert, 
and the author of the “ Banishment of 
Poverty,” a poem describing the writer's 
Bohemian life in Edinburgh, and celebrat- 
ing the generosity of his patron, the Duke 
of York and Albany, afterwards James the 
Second. Francis did not live to witness 
his patron’s fall, and left behind him songs 
which remind us, in warmth and melody, of 
Burns, and many unpublished lyrics, among 
which is a perhaps original version of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” in the form of a love 
song, prettier, if less pathetic, than Burns’s 
version, and without the whisky-toddy 
flavour of that production. 

Should old acquaintance be forgot 
And never thought upon, 

The flames of love extinguished, 
And freely past and gone. 

Like most of the literary temperament, 
the Sempills had not been gatherers of 
grist and gear ; their lands were sold, their 
goods were “roopit,” and the family dis- 

| appeared from Beltrees. 


of the White Cart, upon a bare and solitary 
knoll— 
Thro’ Cruikston Castle's lonely wa’s 

The wintry wind howls wild and dreary. 

The castle was one of the many strong- 
holds of the Stuarts, and fell to the share 
of the Earls of Lennox ; and here it was 
that Queen Mary and her future husband, 
Darnley, spent days of honeyed courtship. 
The Queen’s yew has disappeared, but 
traces of gardens and pleasure grounds 
may be guessed at from the different hues 
and luxuriance of surrounding vegetation. 
Queen Mary visited Crocktown once more, 
when in the very crisis of her fate. 

The Queen had recently escaped from 
her captivity in Lochleven Castle, and her 
friends and adherents had gathered about 
her at Hamilton. Here it was thought the 
Queen’s person was not altogether secure, 
and she was advised to place herself in the 
strong castle of Dumbarton, which had 
long held out in her cause. And thus a 
useless and dangerous march was com- 
menced, the Queen being escorted by her 
whole available force—a parade in front 
of a vigilant and skilful enemy, which met 
with the fate it courted. 

The Regent Morton lay at Glasgow, 
where he had collected his adherents 
among the feudatories of the Crown. His 
forces, however, were less than the Queen’s 
—some four thousand against six. Ona 
knoll about two miles south of Glasgow 
lies the village of Langside, a scattered col- 
lection of houses and enclosures on either 
side of the highway, which rises steeply to 
their level. Here it was that Morton, hear- 
ing of the Queen’s rash march, determined 
to bar her passage. It was a race for the 
key of the position, and, mounting a mus- 
queteer behind each trooper, the Regent’s 
men rushed forth from Glasgow. When 
the Queen’s forces began to mount the hill 
they were received with a destructive fire 
from the marksmen of the enemy posted 
behind every wall and building. There 
was much confusion in the Queen’s army, 
but finally it was resolved to carry the 
position at the spear-point. Then followed 
a sturdy fight between the spearmen on 
either side; but fresh combatants attack- 
ing the Queen’s disordered host on the 
flank, her army broke and fled. 

Queen Mary watched the fight from a 
neighbouring eminence, where there is 
still perhaps a Queen’s Thorn to mark the 
spot, and when she saw the result she 
turned her horse, and rode in wild and 





_ In the same neighbourhood, on the banks 





womanly terror to the South, and pre- 
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sently crossed the Solway to her long 
captivity in England. 

Near to the Castle of Crocstoun upon 
the opposite side of the river, stands the 
place of Cardonald. 

Loud o'er Cardonald's rocky steep 
Rude Cartha pours in bounless measure. 

And here was long a seat of the Stewarts 
—an offshoot of the royal line—of whom 
was the well-known Lady Frances Stewart, 
one of the beauties of Charles the Second’s 
Court, almost the only one among them 
who succeeded in preserving a decent cha- 
racter. Her fine and graceful figure was 
so much admired by the King that he 
chose her as the model for Britannia on 
the new halfpennies, where she still sits 
with her shield and trident. But she pre- 
ferred the honest estate of a Duchess to 
the brilliant but doubtful future of the 
King’s favour, and bestowed herself upon 
the plain and insignificant Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lennox, whom she survived for 
thirty years. Her attachment to her own 
family and its surroundings was manifested 


in Her Grace’s will, when she left nearly the | 


whole of her large fortune to her cousin 
Walter, the Master of Blantyre, on trust 
to purchase lands in Scotland, the said 
lands to be distinguished by the name of 
 Lennox-love,” 

There still remains to notice Elderslie, 
on the banks of Clyde, the paternal seat of 
William Wallace, and one of the claimants 
to the honour of his birthplace. And 
another champion of a different kind owes, 
if not his birth, his family origin to the 
county, as to which we may quote from 
Crawfurd: “The Castle and barony of 
Ranfurly are the seat and designation of 
an ancient family of the name of Knox 

Of this family several eminent 
persons in this church descended—as the 
famous Mr. John Knox, who was a grand- 
nephew of this family whom God was 
pleased signally to honour as one of the 
most eminent instruments in our happy 
reformation from popery, who well de- 
served the epithet given him by the great 
Beza of being ‘the Scotch Apostle.’ ” 





SOME FAMOUS PLAYS. 
VII. 
JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S *VIRGINIUS” 
AND “*THE HUNCHBACK.” 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 
AFTER many struggles James Sheridan 


Knowles was at last a famous dramatist. 
Critics lauded him ; his old friend Charles 





Lamb congratulated him in verse; the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre paid 
him £400. Elated with hope and en- 
couraged by success he resolved to labour 
afresh, and set about re-writing his tragedy, 
Caius Gracchus, which was accepted and 
acted at Drury Lane for seven nights, 
a meed of success which was all it de- 
served. Two years later and the school- 
master, still toiling at Glasgow, had 
produced a five-act play called William 
Tell, in which Macready played the hero. 
It was received with applause, and was 
acted eleven consecutive nights. The 
author’s next venture was a comedy called 
The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green; the 
plot of which was taken from a ballad of 
that name. The selection was not happy, 
and the treatment but indifferent. The 
play was first tendered to the manager of 
Covent Garden, and “ after long discussions 
and delays on the subject of value and 
price, rejected.” It was then offered to 
and accepted by the Drury Lane manage- 
ment, and produced on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1828. Deficient in interest, false in 
construction, and incoherent in plot, its 
fate was soon determined. The first act 
was dull, and the second promising no 
amendment, the audience, resenting its pro- 
duction, hissed, hooted, and sought to 
hinder its further progress. Therefore 
the stage manager came forward, and 
entreated ‘‘ they would give the comedy a 
fair hearing, and not hastily and inconside- 
rately condemn it.” He pledged his word 
that the piece would not be repeated if, at 
its termination, their opinions continued 
unfavourable. It was then suffered to con- 
tinue, but not without frequent interrup- 
tions of hisses, cat-calls, and cries. The 
Morning Chronicle of the following day 
felt assured that the author had enemies in 
the house, “ who very early commenced 
their operations of condemnation.” Of 
course, remarks that organ, “‘all the friends 
of Covent Garden would be desirous of op- 
posing the comedy at Drury Lane, and 
that without the smallest interference on 
the part of the management of the rival 
theatre. We entirely acquit them of such 
practices—they are above it; but we cannot 
forget that at this moment Covent Garden 
is closed, and not a few of the underlings 
and retainers of that establishment, who 
would otherwise be occupied, are disen- 
gaged. This circumstance might, we only 
say might, contribute to procure Mr. 
Knowles a less equal tribunal.” 

The author, not being in town, was spared 
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the pain of witnessing the reception of his 
comedy ; when news of its fate reached 
it was powerless to depress him. “I 
remember as a child,” writes his son, 
Richard Brinsley, ‘‘ being with him in the 
Trongate on the day when the London 
papers came with intelligence that The 
Beggar’s Daughter had come to grief, and 
Glasgow never saw him with a cheerier 
face, more hopeful, more assured. Friends 
tried to console him with the possibility 
that the comedy would be performed again 
and might rally. He knew better, and he 
kept the worst steadily before him, with 
unshaken confidence that success would 
come one day. Heaven had gifted him 
with the inestimable faculty of looking at 
the bright side of things, and in the midst 
of all his troubles, those ignoble pecuniary 
ones which seem to be the plague and the 
nurse of genius, he took up his pen, deter- 
mined not to be beaten.” 

To prove that he could write a successfal 
comedy now became the object of his life, 
and he immediately commenced the play 
by which his name is best remembered, 
The Hunchback. To follow the bent of 
his inclinations he neglected a suggestion 
made by Macready, that he should write a 
drama having Alfred the Great for its hero. 
The new work was continued under dis- 
turbing circumstances. His pupils having 
diminished in number, possibly because 
failing to receive the attention formerly 
given them, the master became a public 
lecturer; and, that he might exercise 
this calling with greater advantage, he 
moved with his wife and family to New- 
haven, close by Edinburgh. Here he 
laboured incessantly, teaching, writing, and 
lecturing. Macready, whilst fulfilling an 
engagement in the capital, called on him 
for the purpose of expostulating on his 
again attempting a form of dramatic com- 
position in which he had previously failed. 
By way of meeting his objections Knowles 
read him the first act of The Hunchback, 
when the great player, ceasing all remon- 
strance, bade him continue his comedy. 
“This,” says the author, “I thought the 
happiest of omens, for many a proof had 
he given me of his admirable judgment in 
such things.” 

He therefore worked with renewed spirit 
not only at The Hunchback but at Alfred, 
and in 1832 brought both plays to town. 
Alfred was produced on the 28th of that 
month, Macready playing the hero, and 
was pronounced a success. The Hunch- 
back was also accepted; but, before the 





date fixed for its rehearsal, Knowles showed 
it to Morton the dramatist and to Mac- 
ready, both of whom, with blended kind- 
ness and discrimination, pointed out that 
the principal and secondary plots were in- 
dependent of each other. Becoming con- 
vinced of this blemish he carried the 
comedy back to Newhaven and recon- 
structed the plot. In the course of some 
months it was again accepted at Drury 
Lane, and the author was given to under- 
stand that its rehearsal would commence 
immediately. In a few days, however, he 
received a letter from the management 
stating that it was found necessary to give 
another play prior representation, and that 
his comedy must therefore be postponed 
until next season. 

Indignant at this treatment, Sheridan 
Knowles went to the theatre and demanded 
his manuscript. The manager expostulated, 
apologised, and finally offered to begin 
rehearsal at once; but the enraged play- 
wright insisted that his comedy should be 
returned. When it was placed in his hands 
he took it to Covent Garden. This theatre, 
managed by Charles Kemble, had long 
been in difficulties, and was now on the 
verge of bankruptcy. Though acquainted 
with this fact, Sheridan Knowles offered 
Charles Kemble The Hunchback, which was 
immediately accepted. “And from that 
moment,” says the author, “I found my- 
self at home indeed, and among friends.” 

Fanny Kemble, then in her twentieth 
year, records her first impressions of the 
comedy. ‘After my riding lesson,” she 
writes, “I went and sat in the library to 
hear Sheridan Knowles’s play of The 
Hunchback. Mr. Bartley and my father 
and mother were his only audience, and 
he read it himself to us. A real play, 
with real characters, individuals, human 
beings ; it is a good deal after the fashion 


‘of our old playwrights, and does not dis- 


grace its models. I was delighted with it ; 
it is full of life and originality ; a little 
long, but that’s a trifle. I like the woman’s 
part exceedingly, but am afraid I shall find 
it very difficult to act.” 

Again she mentions reading the comedy, 
and liking it better than before. At this 
period an historical play—Francis I1— 
written by her, was about to be produced, 
and she compares it to The Hunchback in 
favour of the latter. She was cast for the 
heroine, her representation of which the 
author subsequently acknowledged far out- 
stripped his most sanguine hopes. Helen 
was played by Miss Taylor, and Sir 
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Thomas Cliffora by Charles Kemble. 
Harassed by anxiety and worn by exertions, 
it had been the manager’s original intention 
not to take part in the comedy, as we learn 
from his daughter’s words, which afford a 
touching picture of his distress at the time. 
“Tried on my dresses for The Hunchback, 
they will be beautiful,” she writes. ‘“ The 
rehearsal was over long before the carriage 
came for me; so I went into my father’s 
room, and read the newspaper, while he 
and Mr, Bartley discussed the cast of 
Knowles’s play. It seems my father will 
not act in it. I am sorry for that; it is 
hardly fair to Knowles, for no one else 
can do it. My poor father seemed too 
bewildered to give any answer, or even 
heed, to anything, and Mr. Bartley went 
away. My father continued to walk up 
and down the room for nearly an hour, 
without uttering a syllable, and at last 
flung himself into a chair and leaned his 
head and arms on the table. I was 
horribly frightened, and turned as cold as 
stone, and for some minutes could not 
muster up courage enough to speak to him. 
At last I got up and went to him, and, on 
my touching his arm, he started up, and 
exclaimed : ‘Good God, what will become 
of us all?’ I tried to comfort him, and 
spoke for = long time, but much, I fear, as 
a blind man speaks of colours. I don’t 
know, and I don’t believe anyone knows, 
the real state of terrible involvement in 
which this miserable concern is wrapped. 
What I dread most of all is that my 
father’s health will break down. To-day, 
while he was talking to me, I saw him 
suddenly put his hand to his side in a way 
that sent a pang through my heart. He 
feels utterly prostrated in spirit, and I fear 
he will work himself ill. God help us all. 
I came home with a heavy heart, and got 
ready my things for the theatre, and went 
over my part.” 

Charles Kemble eventually appeared in 
the comedy, as did likewise the author, who 
came to this resolution believing that his 
appearance would create additional attrac- 
tion. He therefore essayed the character 
of Master Walter. On the 5th of April, 
1852, The Hunchback was produced for the 
first time. The crowded audience which 
assembled to witness the performance was 
unanimous in its appreciation. From the 
first scene to the last hearty approbation 
was most liberally bestowed, and during 
the latter scenes between Julia, Clifford, 
and Master Walter, “the audience was 
overwhelmed with tears.” When the 





curtain fell, the Morning Chronicle states : 
“The applause was tumultuous, and a 
general call being made for Knowles, 
Charles Kemble led him forward, ob- 
viously with no very good will, and as 
certainly with no very good grace. He 
was confused by the novelty of his situa- 
tion, and, whispering Kemble, he said that, 
‘conscious as he was of his own unworthi- 
ness, he presumed that the audience were 
applauding their own kindness.’ This 
Irishism was well received, and, after 
again whispering Kemble, Knowles con- 
tinued: ‘Mr. Kemble has desired me to 
say that the play will be repeated on 
Saturday, and that Miss Kemble’s tragedy 
will be acted on Monday.’ Kemble 
audibly intimated his dissent from this 
statement, and Knowles, shaking him 
heartily by the hand, and in considerable 
agitation advancing to the footlights, added 
with emphasis, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
allow my feelings of gratitude on this 
occasion to triumph, and do not listen to 
my friend Mr. Kemble. His daughter’s 
tragedy ought to be acted on Monday.’ 
Much applause and confusion followed, in 
the midst of which Mr. Knowles retired, 
leaving Mr. Kemble in possession of the 
house (as they say elsewhere), which ke 
bespoke in these terms : ‘ It is but common 
justice to Mr. Knowles to give out that his 
play will be repeated every evening until 
further notice.’ The cheers, waving of hats, 
handkerchiefs, and other demonstrations 
of satisfaction were as enthusiastic as they 
were general,” 

Meanwhile the successful author, escap- 
ing from the glare and tumult which 
dazzled and confused him, ran panting to 
his dressing-room, and bolting the door, as 
he afterwards told a friend, “‘ I sank down 
on my knees and from the bottom of my 
soul thanked God for His wondrous kind- 
ness tome. I was thinking on the bairns 
at home, and if ever I uttered the prayer 
of a grateful heart it was in that little 
chamber.” The comedy ran to the close of 
the season, being only interrupted by three 
performances of Francis I, some benefit 
nights, and the final appearances of Charles 
Young. It was played for the last time 
this season on the 22nd of June, an evening 
rendered eventful by the last performance 
of Charles Kemble and his daughter, 
who had made arrangements to visit 
America. When the curtain fell, Bartley, 
coming forward, announced the farewell de- 
parture of the Kembles, and bespoke favour 
on behalf of the new management, the audi- 
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ence called for Knowles and then clamoured 
for the Kembles, whom they rose to greet, 
waving hats and handkerchiefs enthusi- 
astically. ‘It made my heart ache,” 
writes Fanny Kemble, in whose simple 
words the scene is best described, ‘‘ to leave 
my good, kind, indulgent audience—my 
friends, as I feel them to be; my country- 
men, my English folk; my very worthy 
and approved good masters. And as I 
thought of the strangers for whom I am 
now to work in that distant, strange 
country to which we are going, the tears 
rushed into my eyes, and I hardly knew 
what I was doing. I scarely think I even 
made my conventional curtsey of leave- 
taking to them, but I snatched my little 
nosegay of flowers from my sash and 
threw it into the pit with handfuls of 
kisses, as a farewell token of my affection 
and gratitude. And so my father, who 
was very much affected, led me off, while 
the house rang with the cheering of the 
audience. When we came off my courage 
gave way utterly, and I cried most bitterly. 
I saw numbers of people whom I knew 
standing behind the scenes to take leave 
of us.” In this manner ended the last 
performance of The Hunchback during its 
first season. 

Sheridan Knowles, having made his re- 
appearance on the stage in this comedy, 
continued an actor for many years. His 
efforts in this line of art were never marked 
by success. Nature had not gifted him 
with the attributes necessary to a successful 
player. His stature was below the middle 
height, his person, now that he had reached 
the age of eight-and-forty, was inclined to 
corpulency, and “ his face, of rather fat in- 
telligence,” was inexpressive. The press 
pronounced him unsuited for the calling he 
had adopted, but he, taking a different 
view, “ was ravished with his own acting,” 
as Macready records. However, in order 
to earn an independence for himself and 
his family, he was obliged either to play or 
teach, and he chose the former and less 
harassing labour. That his productions 
brought an inadequate income was due tothe 
fact that before the Copyright Act passed 
managers were free to perform an author’s 
plays without asking his permission or 
awarding him remuneration. The tragedies 
and comedies Sheridan Knowles had written 
—Virginius, Caius Gracchus, William Tell, 
Alfred the Great, and The Hunchback— 
whose production occupied about twelve 
years, brought him but eleven hundred 
pounds, or not quite a hundred a year. 





Accordingly he became an actor, and played 
in the provinces and in America ; not only 
representing the heroes of his own tragedies, 
but attempting such characters as Hamlet 
and Macbeth. He was apparently satisfied 
with his efforts. ‘To my brief success as 
an actor,” he writes, “I owe what I should 
in vain have looked for as an author— 
emancipation from debt, a decently fur- 
nished house, the means of giving my 
children ample education, relief from the 
doubt whether to-morrow might not bring 
short commons, or none at all.” 

It is worth mentioning that James 
Sheridan Knowles in his last years became 
a Baptist minister. For in his day this 


man played many parts. 


A LOVE LETTER. 
** AnD do you think of me 
When you and / are far apart, 
All day, and every day, my heart, 
Wherever you may be? 
And do you, with impatient pain, 
Count all the days, and all the hours, 
Until that time of sun and flowers, 
When we shall meet again?” 


T lay the letter down— 
Ah me! my little childish love, 
Life’s April skies are blue above 
Thy path. and spring-flowers crown 
The unkound beauties of thine hair ; 
Life’s April daisies kiss thy feet, 
Life's April song-birds clear and sweet 
Sing round thee everywhere. 


All life is new to thee ; 
Thy childish tasks are scarce set by, 
Thy childish tears are hardly dry, 

Thy merry laugh rings free ; 
Love met thee suddenly one day 
Among thy toys, he kissed thine eyes, 
And in a rush of sweet surprise 

The child soul slipped away. 


Now love fills all thine heart, 
It glorifies life’s simple round, 
It sets thee, robed, anointed, crowned, 
And like a Queen, apart, 
Above all common blame and praise ; 
Ah love! God giveth, giving thee, 
The grace of vanished years to me, 
The joy of by-gone days. 


Yet change the years have wrought ; 
T cannot count the days and hours, 
Nor play, like thee, with daisy flowers 
At ‘‘loves ine, loves me not ;” 
My heart and [ are past our spring, 
Youth’s morning-prime, all rose and gold, 
With pains and pleasures manifold, 
Life once, but once, doth bring. 


I love thee, little one, 
With all the passion of my soul, 
Firm as the fixed, unchanging pole, 
And fervent as the sun ; 
But, child, my life is not as thine, 
The world must have her share of me, 
I cannot sit at ease like thee 
Beneath love's spreading vine. 


T must be up, and hold 
My own in that unceasing strife 
Whereby man wins his bread of life, 
His share of needful gold ; 
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T have my share to win and keep, 

My share and thine, to make a home 

For thee and me in years to come, 
Ah love! true love lies deep! 


T cannot count like thee 

The hours and minutes as they fleet, 

Nor loiter in the busy street, ~ 
As thou beside the sea, 

To picture meetings far away ; 

3ut I can love a lifetime long, 

With love that will be leal and strong, 

And green when life is grey. 


I do not pause to tell 
The minute-beatings of my heart, 
In crowded street and busy mart, 
Yet know [I all is well: 
So like the heart within my breast 
Thine image lies, and broods above 
Its faithful pulses. Oh! my love, 
So sheltered, be at rest ! 


MONSIEUR GABRIEL. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IIL 


A FEW days after, as the old weaver sat 
at his loom, Gabriel came through the low 
doorway and stood before him with a 
troubled face. 

“Mon pire,” he said with a tremor in 
his voice, ‘‘I would speak with you for a 
moment on an important matter.” 

Monsieur Chalmont raised his head, and 
rested his feet on the treadles : 

“Speak on, my son. What is it?” 

“T have come to ask your sanction for 
—for a very great change in my plans.” 

The old man looked puzzled; he did 
not break the pause which his son made ; 
his eyes asked for an explanation. 

“It would be better,” began Gabriel, 
—‘‘that is, I wish, or rather I should say 
I have decided to leave Monsieur Murat, 
and to go away from St. Zite.” 

“Gabriel! is it that you have made 
your arrangements for going to college 
without consulting your mother and me?” 

‘No, father. I have found a clerkship 
in Paris, which will suit me better than 
remaining in my present position. Do 
not let the suddenness of the announce- 
ment vex you. I am not acting without 
due consideration.” 

‘‘“You hear him,” cried Madame Chal- 
mont, who had followed her son into the 
workshop, and who stood behind him with 
uplifted hands and pale cheeks. “Our 
boy is going to forsake us—to go far away 
among strangers, to give up all who love 
him. He is demented. Bid him put such 
a foolish idea out of his mind. Forbid 
him to nurse such a crazy whim.” 

‘“‘Nay, my mother, it is no whim,” 
replied Gabriel. “It is a clear leading of 





duty. Do not oppose my resolution, you 
will not alter it; but you will render the 
keeping of it infinitely more difficult. 
Father, you will not forbid me to go?” 
The weaver only looked hopelessly from 
one to the other, and began to move his 
feet mechanically to their accustomed 
labour. It was Madame Chalmont who 
took up the burden of reproach : ty 
* Ah, Gabriel,” she cried, “for four-and- || 


twenty years I have tended you and cared |! 


for you; for all those years I have been a 
willing slave—toiling day and night, sum- 
mer and winter. I have hoped for you, 
prayed for you, wept for you, and I have 
asked no return. It was my reward to 
think that you were growing up cleverer 
and better than we have been. And now 
you turn from us, you leave us in our 
lonely old age. Ah, husband, we should 
have foreseen this !” 

“Gabriel,” said Mr. Chalmont, speaking 
slowly. “Does Monsieur Vidal advise 
this ?” 

““He knows nothing of it.” 

“ And if you go away, what about your 
studies? How can you afford to keep 
yourself at Paris and to pay for instruc- 
tion? How will you complete the sum 
necessary for your college expenses ? ” 

‘*T shall not need instruction,” returned 
Gabriel, “nor shall I need any longer 
the money for my college expenses.” 

“Not need it!” exclaimed his parents 
in a breath. ‘“ And your ordination?” 

“*T am not going to be ordained. I have 
changed my mind.” 

The tears were in his eyes as he 
spoke. His mother broke into plaintive 
sobs, 

“ Ah,” said the weaver bitterly, “I see 
what it is. You have put your hand to 
the plough and you are turning back. 
Have a care, my son, the work of a 
moment may be the wreck of a life- 
time.” 

“T know that,” replied the young man 
sadly ; “it cannot be otherwise now for 
me. And, now that you know all I can 
tell you, I am sure you will not urge me 
to stay here.” 

His parents exchanged glances. 

“You have made your resolutions and 
plans independently of us, my son,” said 
the father sternly, ‘There is nothing left 
for me to say but this—that, if it be 
nothing to you to leave us in our old age, 
if nothing to deceive the hopes you have 
raised, if nothing to forget your past 
good purposes—if this, I say, be possible 
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to you, then take your own counsel and 


Gabriel’s face grew paler, his eyes di- 
lated piteously ; he put out his hand and 
steadied himself against the frame of the 
loom, then, with a last imploring glance at 
the sternness of his father’s disappoint- 
ment, he turned away and left them. 

“Thomas,” said Madame Chalmont 
through her tears, ‘“‘he is not going for 
nothing; that English girl has broken 
his heart—he is going away to forget 
her.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


FRANCOISE’S assertion respecting Mon- 
sieur le Baron de Valade was, in spite of 
Marcia’s indignant rejoinder, an acknow- 
ledged fact. There had been, and was 
still, a good deal of gossip about him. 
There was a general charge of a wild, 
extravagant, and reckless life, and beyond 
this there was a story currently believed 
which had blackened his name once and 
for all. 

It was a story of a quarrel in a café, 
with a man far below him in position, 
respecting the favours of a “chanteuse.” 
High words had led toa challenge. The 
next morning the Baron’s rival was found 
dead, stabbed to the heart, close to his 
home. Suspicion naturally fastened on 
de Valade who, though he cleared himself 
in the eye of the law by proving an alibi, 
could not wipe out the impression of his guilt 
from the public opinion of his native town. 
Consequently he lived very little in his 
Chateau beside the smooth-flowing Dor- 
dogne. What had brought him there that 
summer he hardly knew; but he would 
have had no difficulty in saying why, once 
being there, he had stayed week after week, 
month after month. Business had taken 
him to Monsieur Murat’s villa, La Luquette ; 
chance had brought him into contact with 
Valérie Murat’s friend, Marcia Caxton, 
after which he devoted all his ingenuity 
and energy to make opportunities for 
seeing her again. 

Madame Murat was perfectly acquainted 
with all the stories about Monsieur le 
Baron ; but how could she, the wife of a 
country notary, give the cold shoulder to a 
wealthy man with a title, who made per- 
sistent advances to her? Why should she 
throw obstacles in the way of his seeing 
Marcia, who evidently was flattered by his 
attentions, and who deserved some compen- 
sation for the dreary life she led in the 
pastor’s house ? So, whenever Monsieur de 





Valade chose to come to La Luquette he 
found smiles and civility from the Murats, 
and, in addition, the sweetest homage a 
jaded man of the world could ask—the 
trustful, candid devotion of an innocent, 
yet passionate, girl. 

Little as Marcia’s guardians mixed with 
general society, it was impossible that the |! 
rumour of the Baron’s admiration of her 
should not at last reach their ears. They 
were long in suspecting the true state of 
affairs, and longer still in obtaining proof, 
but when the proof came it was over- 
whelming. It burst upon them like a 
thunderclap, that Marcia had secretly and 
solemnly pledged herself to a man who, 
M. Vidal considered, ought to be expiating 
a deadly crime by a life-long punishment, 
and who, on the gentlest valuation, was an 
unprincipled profligate. 

The Vidals were too reserved to make a 
great explosion of wrath, but they resolved 
that the engagement should be cancelled 
openly and at once; that Marcia should be 
severely punished ; and that, to prevent 
further mischief, all intercourse with the 
Murats should be forbidden. 

It was altogether a time of trouble and 
dismay in the pastor’s house, which followed 
close on the evening when poor Monsieur 
Gabriel forgot himself so terribly. The 
pastor had scarcely noticed his pupil’s 
continued absence, until the day when 
Gabriel came to announce his intended 
flight. He had left his parents in their 
consternation, and walked straight to 
Monsieur Vidal’s, determined to face all 
that lay before him as quickly as possible. 

It was not a fortunate moment. The 
storm had just broken over Marcia’s head. 
As Monsieur Gabriel entered the pastor’s 
sanctum she was standing opposite to him 
with flushed, tear-stained cheeks, and the 
sound of indignant words on her lips. Her 
grave, stern judge was eyeing her with 
disapproving compassion. 

“ Enough!” he said. “It is useless to 
speak more of the matter. We understand 
one another, and you will obey me. This 
letter, which I shall despatch at once, will 
explain everything to e 

He saw Gabriel, and ceased. Marcia 
turned round to go. As she passed Gabriel 
she gave him no recognition, but a look 
of contempt shone in her tearful eyes 
like fire flashing out in the darkness. | 
Almost’ unconsciously, as he greeted Mon- | 
sieur Vidal, Gabriel read the address of the 
letter which lay on the table; it was for 
‘“‘ Monsieur le Baron de Valade.” 
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If Gabriel had found it difficult to inform 
his parents of the revolution that had taken 
place in his plans, it had been a mere trifle 
compared to the moral effort necessary to 
break his news to the man who had done 
so much for him, and who had trusted in 
his steadfastness. 

“It is not a sudden resolve, sir,” he said, 
when he had faltered out his errand ; “for 
months I have felt daily more deeply how 
unworthy I was of the great calling I was 
qualifying for. I have long known that 
the time must come when I should have 
to tell you this, though I have not yielded 
without a hard struggle.” 

“ Gabriel Chalmont,” said the pastor 
sternly, “it is by a curious coincidence of 
untoward things that I learn this to-day— 
things of which I had no suspicion—-which 
you have so carefully concealed from me, 
while I might yet have combated the 
growth of theevil. Iam already smarting 
under a disclosure of treachery and dis- 
simulation. You—I have no wish to re- 
proach you beyond your deserts—you can, 
perhaps, form an idea of the grief with 
which I hear of your ” he paused— 
“of your fall—of your apostacy. I bid 
you good-bye. Even if dissuasion were not 
useless and remonstrance unheeded, I am 
too heavy-hearted to say more. You have 
bitterly disappointed me. Iwill pray that 
you may reap in this world the fruit of your 
sin, that you may learn to repent of it.” 

His solemn words fell on Gabriel like a 
pall. Life—dim and sad enough already 
—seemed positively unendurable under so 
heavy a condemnation, Dejectedly he held 
out his hand to his accuser, then turned 
and left the room and the house with the 
unspoken bitterness of a life-long farewell 
in his heart. 

Late that afternoon a messenger from 
Monsieur le Baron de Valade brought a 
letter to the pastor’s. It was not in 
answer to the one which Gabriel had seen 
lying on Monsieur Vidal’s study table. It 
was directed to Marcia, and was delivered 
into her hands with all secrecy. A long, 
closely written letter, which she read 
locked in her room, and read again with 
burning cheeks and troubled eyes, pacing 
her room the while as if she were debating 
in her mind some question which agitated 
her past endurance. 


The night after that eventful day, when 
Monsieur Gabriel laid himself down to try 
to sleep, many distracting thoughts came 
and played hide-and-seek round his pillow. 





He thought over his long nursed doubt of 
himself and the dismay he had caused by 
his disclosure. From his interview with 
Monsieur Vidal, his mind reverted to the 
conversation he had interrupted, and the 
letter he had seen directed to Monsieur de 
Valade. That Marcia should love another 
man was no blow to him; it sickened, but 
did not surprise him. Still the circum- 
cumstances of her love, which naturally he 
easily divined, had given him a great 
shock. The light of Heaven seemed tar- 
nished by the thought that Marcia had 
forgotten her womanly dignity and girlish 
candour. He could not blame her harshly 
though. It was the scoundrel who had 
wooed her clandestinely who ought to bear 
all the blame and shame. 

Then, again, he found himself face to 
face with his future in the dim, unknown 
world of Paris. He felt already home-sick 
of the lonely exile which he had chosen, 
Through all these changing meditations ran 
the thought of his own love and his folly, 
of Marcia’s beauty and her anger against 
him. How long he lay and tossed he did 
not know ; he heard the town clock chime 
time after time, but he did not count the 
strokes. 

One by one all his preoccupations slipped 
away. The over-mastering thought of 
Marcia alone remained. His whole being 
concentrated itself into a yearning prayer 
for her, to which he gave no utterance; 
which was more like a vast heart-throb 
than a definite idea. He lay with his eyes 
fixed on the narrow strip of moonlight 
which streamed in between his curtains. 
Gradually his surroundings seemed to 
change. He was no longer in his attic of 
the Rue des Fréres, but in the faubourg 
outside the gate of the pastor’s garden. 
He saw a carriage drive to the end of the 
road, a man jump out, and come towards 
him without being aware of his presence. 
Gabriel saw his features distinctly in the 
clear moonlight. It was Monsieur de 
Valade. In a few seconds the garden-gate 
opened very softly. Wrapped in a heavy 
cloak, and prepared for a journey, came 
Marcia. The Baron took her in his arms 
and kissed her tenderly. 

“My brave darling,” he murmured 
softly—yet Gabriel heard him. ‘I knew 
you would not forsake me.” 

“Oh Gustave,” Marcia answered trem- 
bling, “I seem so bold, and yet I am so 
frightened. You will never blame me, will 
you? for what I am now doing that I may 
be yours alone and for always.” 
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Then Gabriel—himself unseen still—saw 
them hurry into the carriage and drive off 
quickly. In his effort to pursue the car- 
riage he shook off his dream, and he saw 
once more his tiny window opposite and 
the moonlight streaming on to the floor. 

Trembling with excitement he turned 
round towards the wall, and, wrapping his 
head in the bedclothes, tried to shake off 
the feeling his dream had given him. Once 
more unconsciousness stole over him im- 
perceptibly. Again he was witness of the 
same scene, and awoke with the same start. 
It was intolerable. He got up and began 
pacing his little room with eager but weary 
steps. 

The room was so small that the exertion 
irritated, rather than soothed him. He 
sank into the chair before his desk, and, 
resting his arms on his abandoned lexicons 
and grammars, he laid his head down on 
them. Scarcely had he closed his eyes, 
when he was again outside the pastor’s 
garden, and again the silent witness of 
Marcia’s flight. This time, however, he did 
not wake so quickly. His dream, or what- 
ever it was, continued, and he seemed to 
be following the carriage along miles and 
miles of weary road. He wanted to over- 
take them before they reached Cahors, 
where he knew they were going to catch 
the early morning mail for Paris. It wasa 
hopeless pursuit ; it exhausted him, and he 
fell into a heavy, dreamless torpor. When 
he woke, he sprang up and drew his cur- 
tains; a faint, gray light was stealing 
across the sky and hiding the glimmer of 
the stars. Then, scarcely knowing what 
he did, or why he did it, or whether it was 
only another phase of his haunting dream, 
he dressed himself in haste, and ran to- 
wards the pastor’s house as if life and death 
depended on his steps. There was no one 
to be seen. At the spot where he had seen 
the carriage, he stooped down and saw in 
the dewy dust the mark of wheels. He 
did not wait to think. Quicker than 
thought he sped along the narrow shady 
faubourg into the broad high road 
that led to Cahors. In the far distance 
he saw something which might be a 
carriage. He saw it as he ran, for 
he did not stop to observe or to reflect 
how small were his chances of coming up 
with it—how improbable was the chance 
that it contained Marcia, or what his 
course would be if he did intercept her 
flight. None of this crossed his mind. 
His one absorbing idea was to run. 

Along the dusty road the grass was 





white with dew. Down the course of the 
river the mist hung white and heavy. The 
air was chill with the shudder that comes 
from departing night. The cattle were 
lying peacefully in the meadows, or giving 
themselves their first lazy stretch, These 
things might have helped Gabriel to realise 
whether he was going through a repetition 
of his dream, or whether he was verily hunt- 
ing ashadow. He saw none of them. All 
he saw was a far-off speck on the white 
road which he was determined to reach, 
even if he died in the effort. 

It was a broad road, rising for some 
distance beyond St. Zite, up a slight 
incline, and then winding backwards and 
forwards with abrupt curves along the side 
of the hills which lie between St. Zite and 
Cahors. 

“ Cahors, seven kilométres,” said the first 
milestone that Gabriel sped past. The 
carriage was not going faster than he was, 
for he had not yet lost sight of it; but 
when the long, uphill strain was over it 
would gain upon him, while he would be 
getting exhausted. What if he had to sink 
down by the way and leave Marcia to her 
ruin (for not for an instant did he doubt 
his vision)? The thought spurred him on. 
He seemed scarcely to feel the ground he 
trod, or the labouring breath that parched 
his tongue. 

Now a bend at the top of the rise 
hides the carriage from him; again he 
sights it where the road makes one of 
the great elbows by which it clings to the 
hillsides instead of taking breakneck leaps 
in and out of the hollows. Gabriel can gain a 
little here by cutting across the stony little 
ravine round which the highway makes a 
great sweep. He crashes along through 
brambles and fallen stones, climbs the 
opposite side, and finds himself at least a 
hundred yards nearer the object of his 
pursuit,* 

It is downhill now. They will distance 
him again. He looks anxiously ahead, 
and sees—was it a good omen !—the first 
glow of sunrise coming up in the clear 
east. Another milestone flashes past. 
—Cahors, five kilométres. He must have 
missed one in the “raccourci.” Surely, 
if he perseveres, he must come up with 
them. On—on. Here is another long 
bend to the right; he rushes straight 
across the valley ; there is a brook at the 
bottom this time. The water cools and 





* These winding roads and the footpath short- 
cuts across their great curves are a peculiarity to 
that part of France, or, at least, a notable feature. 
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refreshes his feet as he splashes through it. 
Then he loses a few seconds at the stone wall 
which skirts the highway, where he regains 
the road. He is so near the carriage now 
that he can hear the rumble of the wheels, 
the regular rhythm of the horses’ feet—or 
is it the rush of blood through his starting 
veins and the laboured beating of his own 
heart ? 

A little more, a little more. 

There is another hill to mount. He is 
glad, because the driver spares his horse, 
and he does not spare himself. It is awful 
work, His arms seem to overweight him ; 
his jaws are so heavy that he can scarcely 
carry them. Of all the nightmares of this 
horrible night, this chase is the most 
horrible. He begins to think that he 
must be dreaming. This cannot be real 
life—cannot be an actual hour to be counted 
with other hours into the sum total of a 
day. He cannot pause asecond. He can- 
not brush away the film that is gathering 
over his sight, a film that changes from 
white to crimson with sudden throbs. He 
cannot moisten the aching roof of his mouth; 
his tongue is swollen and inert; his teeth 
close over it unconsciously. He knows as 
far as he can know anything, that Marcia, 
who never thought an evil thought, is lying 
calm and quiet on her pillow, behind him 
at St. Zite, and that he is fated to hunt 
this flying shadow of her through a dream 
that may last for ever. 

Oh! this hill, they are nearly at the 
top, and there is a milestone—two kilo- 
métres. Now for one last effort. He 
raises his head, and sees that he has only 
twenty yards or so to gain. The carriage 
stops—a head is put out of the window 
to speak to the coachman—they are off 
again. Gabriel isalmost besidethem. He 
tries to shout. Horror of horrors! He 
might have known that, in a dream like 
this, no sound ever comes to break the 
ghastly silence. The summit of the ascent 
is reached. There lies Cahors in the merry 
morning light, with one more bend of the 
road between us and it. There is a path 
under some chestnut trees where an old 
woman is feeding her goats. She looks 
amazed at the dusty, limping, panting ob- 
ject that hurries past her. 

He regains the road, and . . . the car- 
riage is behind him. Scarcely realising that 
the race is won, that he will know whom he 
has pursued in a moment, he awaits its 
approach. A loud, hoarse voice, which he 
does not recognise, though it comes from 
his own lips, bids the coachman stop, and 





he is at the carriage window. He hears a 
cry—it is his own name. He sees through 
the waving mist which veils everything 
from him, a white face looking at him 
with terrified wonder. He hears, too, a 
bitter, angry oath—there is a quick, out- 
stretched arm, a gleam of metal, and a 
cruel, sharp click! Gabriel closed his eyes 
—he heard the loud report, and there was 
a cry of pain. It was not he who cried, it 
was Marcia. 

“Fool of a girl!” shouted the Baron, 
“why couldn’t you let me shoot him? 
Don’t scream, you are scarcely hurt ; but 
we shan’t get to our journey’s end this 
time.” 

So Monsieur Gabriel won his race and 
saved the lady of his worship from shame 
and sorrow, though in so doing he brought 
the unavoidable bitterness of repentance 
suddenly upon her transgression. 

The cost, however, was not so great to 
Marcia as it was to him, for when, after a 
long illness, he at last crept back as if from 
the brink of the grave, he was prematurely 
bent and grey, and all remembrance even 
of Marcia herself had faded from his vacant 
mind, Of all his passionate love and 
shattered hopes there was no trace, and 
his life had no higher satisfaction than to 
bask in the sunshine outside his father’s 
workshop in the Rue des Fréres; while 
Marcia long since married, not to Monsieur 
de Valade, sometimes remembers him, and 
says, “‘ Poor Monsieur Gabriel ! ” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
*“ OHE! SECOUREZ PAUVRE.TRYPHINE !” 

“BEEN to Chalet. No change. Delirium 
still high.” 

Such were the contents of the Profes- 
sor’s promised telegram ; and his letter, 
which came on the following day, was little 
more cheering in its nature. He had not 
been able to gain admittance to the Chalet 
where Madame St. Laurent held rule, her 
husband being obliged to remain in Paris 
to attend to the mass of business which 
had devolved upon him; but he had seen 
both the doctor and the trained nurse 
who were in attendance on the unfortunate 
girl, and from each he heard the same ac- 
count. Brain and body had utterly broken 
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down, and the fever must now run its 
course, which would probably be from two 
to three weeks before there would be any 
change. What that change then would 
be no one of course could predict. The 
patient had health and previous immunity 
from disease on her side ; but that was all. 
On the other hand she had sustained a 
violent shock, and had been for some time 
back in a low state of health and nerves 
extremely prejudicial to her chances of 
recovery. 

The Professor added that the shock 
alluded to was assumed by everyone about 
Vera, and even by the Parisian journals, 
to have been occasioned by the violent 
death of her bridegroom-husband and the 


‘| intrusion of his murderer into her apart- 


ment on the very day of their nuptials ; as 
also that she was invariably spoken of and 
treated in all respects as the widowed 
Countess de Mailly, and that popular feel- 
ing (especially in polite circles), ran very 
strongly against Marstland in consequence. 

In the midst of all the excitement which 
was thus produced by this paper war, and 
of the preliminary enquiries, investiga- 
| tions and delays, for this or that cause, 
‘| which go to postpone French trials so in- 
: definitely, the Professor came home to 
|; resume his course of lectures, accompanied 
| by Burt, who, however only stayed a 
| couple of days for the sake of pacifying his 
.| wife, and then returned to the assistance 
{| of his friend, whom both gentlemen de- 
| scribed as appearing perfectly cool and in- 
'| different as to the whole subject in its con- 
|} nection with himself personally and his 
| chances of acquittal or punishment; not 
even affecting to regret his share in the 
fatal affray or the Count’s death, of which 
he spoke quite coolly as of an unpleasant 
but absolute necessity; and wholly ab- 
sorbed in anxiety for Vera, and in the 
|| daily bulletin which he contrived to get 
|| sent to him of the progress of her malady. 
| Burt said he had never seen such a case 
of infatuation: the infatuation not of a 
maere lover for his mistress, but of a de- 
voted and adoring husband for the faithful 
partner of his manhood ; and he instanced, 
as one proof of it, a fact which, could poor 
Vera have known of it, would have touched 
her simple soul more deeply than any 
other. 

It seemed that the Count’s death was at 
the present moment proving a source of 
very serious pecuniary embarrassment to 
M. St. Laurent ; not only by re-awakening 
the clamours of various minor creditors, 





who had been looking to his daughter’s 
marriage with the deceased nobleman for 
the facilitating a payment in full of their 
claims ; but by an utterly unexpected pres- 
sure from another quarter, that namely of 
the lawyers engaged over the settlement of 
the de Mailly property and estates, and 
who, having found among their late client’s 
papers a precise and uncancelled memo- 
randum of M. St. Laurent’s heavy debts to 
him, were politely urgent that these should 
be discharged with the least possible delay, 
if only to make easier thereby the speedy 
settlement of his daughter’s future in- 
come. 

On this coming to Marstland’s ears, how- 
ever, he at once commissioned his lawyer 
to inform M. St. Laurent that in marrying 
Vera, he had from the first intended, and 
promised to take upon himself the obliga- 
tion of discharging all those debts to the 
Count for which his wife’s hand was to 
have been the equivalent; and that his 
solicitors had instructions accordingly to 


raise sufficient money on his behalf to pay 


off all such claims, and set M. St. Laurent 
free as speedily as might be; and either to 
hand it over to that gentleman, or, if his 
pride would not permit him to accept it, to 
lodge it in a certain bank in Vera’s name, 
with instructions that she shou!d be in- 
formed of it and of her power to dispose 
of it for her father’s benefit, as soon as she 
should be capable of attending to such 
matters. 

Lady Hessey asked what the sum was 
likely to amount to, and on being told, de- 
clared that her brother must be out of his 
mind, as it would swallow up his whole 
income for over a year and a half; but 
Leah thought it only honest, and “like 
George Marstland,” and felt a little glow 
at her heart in the thought that he had 
never yet failed to correspond with her 
ideal of him. 

She needed some little cheering, for in 
proportion as the others’ spirits began to 
rise and take comfort from the assurances 
of the eminent “avocat” who had been 
engaged on Marstland’s behalf, that not- 
withstanding the bitterness among a cer- 
tain section of society against him, he 
might be sure of a perfectly fair and 
unprejudiced trial, Leah herself seemed to 
become more anxious and depressed, and 
to wonder with a secret irritation, of which 
she felt ashamed, how Lady Hessey, Burt, 
and even her own father, could have the 
heart to think about their dentists, their 
wives, or their lectures, when Marstland 
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and Marstland’s wife were in such grievous 
pain and peril. 

What must have been the mental pain 
alone, she thought, which had streaked the 
young surgeon’s bronzed bright locks with 
grey, and filled that ill-omened villa at 
Neuilly with the frenzied shrieks of Vera’s 
delirious ravings? And what would be 
the end, even if the law passed by the man 
and death let off the woman? Were they 
married, or were they not? And if not, if 
the hapless girl were indeed the wife, 
widowed by her lover’s hand, of the Count 
de Mailly, would it be easy, would it be 
even possible for her, while under the 
influence of her parents, and of the timid 
scruples in which she had been brought up, 
to re-marry the slayer of her husband ? 

Leah herself thought that it should be 
possible—that indeed there ought to be 
no momentary thought or question of any- 
thing else—but Lady Hessey, Naomi, and 
even Burt, seemed to look on the matter 
differently, and to consider that the scandal 
of such a marriage might not only be of 
permanent injury to Marstland’s profes- 
sional career, but that a union with a girl 
already proved to be as weak, faithless, and 
untrustworthy as Vera must inevitably 
wreck all hopes of domestic happiness for 
him, and prove a perpetual torture to a 
man of his disposition. 

“And she herself then?” Leah asked, 
all the more indignantly because her own 
sense echoed so much of what was said. 
* What is to become of her if she recovers, 
and you are not to let them come together 
again? He claims her as his wife now 
that he is a prisoner. It is on that claim 
that he rests his whole defence. Is he 
to reject her as his wife when he is 
free +” 

“Tt is not a question of rejecting, but of 
not forcing a claim disavowed at present,” 
said Burt calmly. ‘‘ Of course, should she 
recover, and, should her parents withdraw 
their opposition to the legalising of the 
first marriage—which is possible, since it 
is an open secret in Paris that the Count 
left no will in which Vera St. Laurent or 
her parents were so much as mentioned 
—in that case Marstland would be obliged, 
as a man of honour, to offer to go through 
the legal ceremony again, but 4 

“ He would be miserable for the whole 
of the rest of his life!” broke in Lady 
Hessey. ‘My dear Miss Josephs, I am 
George’s sister, and therefore you mustn’t 
be surprised if I think of him and his 
interests more than of a girl who has de- 





ceived every one about her at one time or 
another, himself included, and does not 
even know the meaning of the word 
fidelity.” 

“ And would Dr. Marstland teach it to 
her by breaking faith with her in the hour 
when she most needs it?” Leah asked 
sadly. ‘I do not believe he would think 
so; he who chose her out of all other 
women, and loves her better. Surely, if 
he can forgive a 

But she felt her voice was failing her, in 
the treacherous way in which it sometimes 
did now, and that Burt was eyeing her in 
a curious, quiet way, which brought the 
blood into her cheeks. She was glad to get 
away then, and more glad still to think 
that she should not see him again, for he 
was to cross the Channel that night, the 
trial being expected to begin on the day 
but one following. 

And on that day she received a letter 
which effectually drove every other thought, 
even of that dreaded trial, out of her head. 
It lay on her breakfast plate when she 
came down, a thin, foreign letter addressed 
to “‘ miss Joseph ” in an atrocious hand, and 
bearing the Neuilly postmark; and this 
was what it said : 


“Miss JOSEPH, MA’AM,—This is to in- 
form You that your frend, Miss Sinlorren 
as was, is lying at the present moment Be- 
tween life and Death with Fever on the 
brane, which it is now a Fortnite she have 
been compleatly deliryus and raving from 
morning to night. She have the very best 
of Doctors, and her pore Ma and Me and 
the nurse do all that can be for her, And 
are near wore out in consekwence. She 
being that voilent it takes Two at times 
to hold her down in bed, but all the time 
she keeps calling on Your name, and 
shreaking for You to come to her in a way 
as is Heartbraking to hear. To-day the 
Doctor asked what wurd it was she kep 
crying out, ‘for,’ says he, ‘I have listened 
and It is alays the same,’ and when we 
Told im you was a Lady frend as Vera 
kind of worshipped, he said he would like 
You to be sent for. I told him as that 
wasn’t Possable seein as you was in Eng- 
land, and not on Terms so to say with 
Vera’s Ma, but he just poo-poohed me, and 
said if the Distunce or your own Sircum- 
stances didn’t make It impossable, you 
ought to be askt to make the Effort to 
come, as if yr Frend could be brought to 
Recognise you, it might peraps be the 
Saving of er. Wich at present she is 
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getting weeker momentraly and the fever 
higher. miss Joseph, I do ope you will 
excuse the liberty of this letter and make 
it possable to come to Our pore child’s help. 
Madam she had a Delcacy about writing to 
ast you herself, so i does it with her know- 
ledge and wish, and hoping that no il- 
feeling be Remembered on eather side; 
but most Grateful on the contrary. And 
even if too late will be pleesed to pay yr 
Passidge both ways. 

“ Adding my humble Respex, I am, dear 
miss, yr ever Obedient, 

“ JOANNA HIGS. 


‘“P.S.—dere Miss Docome. the Doctor 


says it is her oanly Chance which you 
wouldn’t hesitate if you could hear her 
callin’ on you.” 


It must have been about seven o’clock 
on the following evening, for the sun had 
but lately set, and the sky was still all 
aglow with purple and ruby flame, when a 
young lady alighted from a hired cabriolet 
before the gate of the late Count de 
Mailly’s villa at Neuilly, and asked admit- 
tance in the name of Miss Josephs. She 
was evidently expected, however, for she 
had no difficulty in getting it. The tall 
iron gates, closed against everyone else 
except the doctor, were thrown open al- 
most before the vehicle stopped, and she 
was led with deferential haste along the 
smoothly-gravelled path to the house ; the 
“concierge” explaining apologetically that, 
in consequence of the sad condition of “ the 
Countess,” no carriages could be allowed 
nearer than the gate, outside which, as she 
had noticed, the street was covered with 
straw for several yards, 

Leah could not answer him. even to ask 
how the “Countess” was. The novel 
name, the novel place—with its velvet 
lawns overshadowed by limes and chestnuts 
in all the fresh verdure of their spring 
foliage, and its flower-beds gay with tulips 
and anemones, the little glittering fountains 
at each corner of the terrace, and the pretty 
Swiss cottage beyond with its quaintly 
carved eaves and balconies, all flushed 
with crimson in the rosy evening light— 
gave her a sense of unreality, of things 
not actually before her, but seen in a 
dream by the reflection of Marstland’s 
description ; and she almost dreaded to turn 
her head lest she should see him with his 
handsome, haggard face, and the bloodstains 
dabbling his bandaged arm, making his way 
through the shrubbery towards her. Even 





the hushed voice in which the “concierge” 
spoke, and the absence of any other sound 
or sight of humanity about the place, added 
to this feeling of unreality; and it was 
with a sudden sense of awakening, of being 
pulled back as it were into actual life, that 
she greeted the appearance of Joanna at 
the hall-door, looking, in her straight black 
gown, her plain, angular features, and the 
reddish tip to her nose, so exactly like her 
old self at Les Chataigniers, that Leah 
could almost have believed that she had been 
really dreaming, and had woke up in that 
remote corner of Brittany, instead of in a 
nobleman’s villa in a fashionable Parisian 
suburb. The familiar face gave her back 
her voice, however, and she asked, in an 
eager whisper, after Vera. Joanna shook 
her head. 

“ Worse,” she said in her old abrupt 
way, though the grim tones had a sus- 
picious tremble in them. ‘She’s been 
getting worse every hour these last two 
days. You see, she'd no strength to speak 
of when she was took, and now the fever’s 
just burning it away inch by inch, so that 
though she never ceases raving night nor 
day, except when she’s under one o’ them 
stupefying draughts, her voice is that feeble 
and sunk away that you don’t hear her 
any more over the house as you used to, 
and her pore little face and hands——” 
she stopped abruptly, and added in an 
odd, harsh voice: “the doctor said this 
morning that if nothing could be found to 
soothe her or give her natural sleep she 
couldn’t last another forty-eight hours ; and 
I’m glad of it, for I can’t abear to see it, 
that I can’t ; and I wish that Dr. Marstland 
and the Count had both been hung or ever 
they set eyes on my pore child.” 

Leah could not speak, she was crying 
too uncontrollably, and the sight of her 
tears recalled Joanna to the more present 
duties of hospitality. 

“Don’t you fret, Miss Josephs,” she 
said in a softer tone. “I can’t help hop- 
ing, as the sight of you, or maybe the 
sound of your voice, considering the way 
she have clung to you from the first, may 
do somethink for her. It’s downright good 
of you to have come such a distance any 
way, and you must just come straight in 
here,” opening the door of a dining-room 
where refreshments were already laid out 
on the table, “and take some food and 
rest afore you do anything else. Mrs, 
Sinlorren she’s upstairs with the child now, 
and you're not to think that she don’t feel 
your kindness in coming as much as I do, 
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or yet affronted if she seems a bit stand- 
off when she meets you. She don’t mean 
it, pore soul! and she can’t help it; though, 
of course, it’s a sore thing for a mother, 
and a woman as jealous as Jane Sinlorren 
has alays been from a child, to see her 
own child shudder away from her, and cry 
out to a stranger for help and protection 
from that dead man and the parents as 
forced her to marry him.” 

“But how could they do so?” Leah asked, 
turning away from the food which the old 
servant was heaping on her plate, and 
which it seemed to her impossible to touch. 
“Why did she submit? Joanna, I wish 
you would tell me about it, for I can’t 
understand it at all. Madame St. Laurent 
is an Englishwoman. She has brought 
Vera up to be English in her ideas, and 
particularly those about religion. Surely 
she—surely they both must have known 
that after the marriage Vera had gone 
through in the English church, and the 
solemn vows she had taken on herself, that 
in the eyes of God she was married, that 
she could no more perjure herself and : 

*That’s just word for word what I said 
myself when I refused to have anythink 
to do with it,” Joanna interrupted. “I 
said to Jane, as I’ve a right to call her, 
being my own cousin, which I’m not agoin’ 
to deny any longer, being sick and tired 
of all this shamming and hiding up things, 
and putting Christianity and kindness and 
everythink else aside for the sake o’ being 
genteel. ‘Jane,’ 1 says to her, ‘you and 
me was brought up Dissenters, it’s true; but, 
so long as you're not a Papist, one Protes- 
tant’s as good as another, and I ain’t been 
going to church with you and Vera all 
these years—not to speak of holding her at 
the font for the very purpose of making 
her a member of it—to allow, now that a 
girl as has been married in church with a 
reg’lar license, and by the reg’lar parson 
all respectable, isn’t as much a wife as you 
are ; an’ no more free to go off with another 
man, not if he was the Emperor of Rooshia, 
than your own mother would ha’ been. 
Where’s your religion, woman?’ says I; 
but Jane, she cried, and begged me not to 
talk so, for it wasn’t a matter of religion ; 
that the law didn’t allow it to be a mar- 
riage; and her own father wouldn’t ac- 
knowledge it, but threatened to turn the 
girl out into the street if the word was so 
much as spoken before him ; and that the 
man as had ran off with her didn’t look on 
it as anythink binding himself as was 
proved by his deserting her——” 





‘But he had not deserted her, Joanna, 
You must know that now. It was in his 
haste to get back to her that he fell, and 
he was actually lying insensible at that 
factory when——” 

Joanna nodded. 

* More fool he to be in sich haste!” she 
interrupted angrily, “ it’s those impetchuous 
people as are al’ays hurting themselves 
or others. Yes, I’ve heard about it since, 
for he wrote to Vera after his arrest, say- 
ing as how now he knew she had been 
deceived, and hadn’t been allowed to see 
his other letters, he must tell her the 
whole story over again ; but lor! she never 
heard it, for the fever had come on by 
then, and she was raving and unconscious 
as she is now.” 

“ But how—if she loved him—could she 
even fancy he would deceive her? How 
could she suspect him, Joanna, when he 
had never been anything but true to her 
from the moment of their engagement ? 
That is what I can’t understand,” Leah said 
sorrowfully. 

“That’s because you're an independent 
young woman as thinks for yourself, Miss 
Josephs, which Vera wasn’t allowed to be. 
She didn’t suspect him. She wasn’t given 
to suspecting anyone, but rather to believ- 
ing too easily whatever she was told ; and 
at first she wouldn’t believe that she wasn’t 
married to young Marstland; but when 
her mother, as was always gospel with her, 
convinced her that it was so, and that 
instead of being a wife she was only a pore 
disgraced girl, as her own father would be 
ashamed to own, and anybody might point 
their finger at once her story got about, 
she was so knocked down that she’d have 
submitted to anythink, more particularly 
when she’d the proof for herself that he’d 
left her, and had been deceivin’ her all the 
while, which it was your telegram showed 
her that. She had held out against every- 
think until she saw it.” 

“My telegram? § What telegram, 
Joanna ?” Leah asked, her cheeks whiten- 
ing suddenly. 

“Why, the one remonstrating with that 
Marstland for his vicious conduct towards 
Vera, and threatening, if he didn’t give it 
up, to go to her father and expose him.” 

Leah looked, as well she might, utterly 
amazed and horrified, 

“But, Joanna, I never sent any such 
telegram. I never heard of it. This must 
have been some cruel forgery. I should 
have thought poor Vera happy in being 
married to so good and honourable a man, 
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so true a gentleman as everyone who 
knows Dr. Marstland knows him to be; 


‘| but I didn’t even know that they were 


| planning a marriage until the day before 
it was to take place, and then, fearing that 
he might not be aware of the French laws 
about such things, my father told me to 
telegraph to him to take advice about it 
first, and wrote himself. Someone must 
have changed that telegram of mine for a 
forged one. Oh, who can have been so 
cruel, so wicked !” 

Joanna shook her head. 
puzzled as Leah. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I never 
saw it myself. I wasn’t there ; but I know 
Mrs. Sinlorren hadn’t any hand in it, for 
she told me of it herself, and of how it was 
found on the floor, seemingly dropped out 
of the young man’s pocket as he went out 
of the house. Anyhow, it was that did 
for Vera, because he had told her he hadn’t 
had any communication with you or your 
family about the marriage; and when she 
found by that telegram that he’d lied to 
her, and that you had actually been trying 
to save her from him, her heart seemed to 
break then and there, and you might have 
done anythink you liked with her after- 
wards, I believe she hated the Count; 
but when they told her that it was very 
generous of him to marry her, and that his 
doing so was the only thing by which she 
conlai retrieve her character, and save her 
father from ruin, and her mother from 
dying of shame and sorrow, she didn’t 
attempt to resist. Idid. I said I’d have 
neither art nor part in it; that the girl 
was too crushed to know what she was 
doing; and that, as to generosity, I be- 
lieved the Count was just marrying her to 
punish her, and to show that whatever he’d 
set his mind on he’d have; which I saw it 
in his eye the only time I saw ’em together 
afterwards. But, lor! what was the good 
of me saying anythink? They only took 
care to keep me away from her on account 
of it, and, indeed, she didn’t seem to care 
to talk even to me. She kep’ almost en- 
tirely in her mother’s room, and scarcely 
eat or spoke all the time—— but, 
gracious! here’s the doctor, and you've 
scarcely swallowed a mouthful all this 
while !” 

The docter came to say that if Malle. 
Josephs, of whose arrival he had been in- 
formed, was rested and refreshed, he would 
like to take her to the sick-room at once ; 
but a glance at her face, and at the un- 
touched plate before her, made him insist 


She was as 





on seeing her drink a glass of wine and eat 
a piece of bread first ; and even when they 
were at the bed-room door he stopped to 
ask hesitatingly : 

“Mademoiselle has strong nerves ?” 

“Very strong,” Leah answered. 

“That is well, for I know she is fond of 
her friend. Her taking this long journey 
proves it, and she must be prepared for 
seeing a great change, a very great change, 
in Madame la Comtesse.” 

“T am prepared for it, doctor.” 

“That is right. Follow me, then, and 
do not speak till I bid youu When you 
have seen the state of things as they are, we 
may be better able to form a plan for 
amending them.” 

He opened the door as he spoke, and 
Leah followed him into a darkened room, 
the air faint with the odour of drugs and 
other sick-room appliances, and with a low, 
white bed in the centre of it, on which, 
watched over by two people, lay something 
that looked like the wraith of Vera—a 
shrunken, wasted creature, with all her 
soft, red hair cropped elose to the head, 
and covered with bandages dipped in ice- 
water, with sunken temples and glaring 
eyes, and lips so baked by the fever con- 
suming her as to look almost black against 
the livid, discoloured skin. A nurse, in 
white cap and apron, was bending over her 
changing the bandages, while someone else, 
whom Leah supposed to be Madame St. 
Laurent, sat at the head of the bed, but 
out of sight of the patient, who kept toss- 
ing from side to side, clutching and moan- 
ing, and sometimes breaking into cries 
which her weakness rendered scarcely 
louder than a shrill whisper, but in which 
the same words were constantly repeated. 

“Leah! Leah! Leah!” she kept moan- 
ing. “Help! Cometome. He said he 
would bring you. He... Hush! what's 
that? It’s he. He’s come. Leah! Leah, 
has he brought you? . . . No, no, it’s not 
he. It’s the Count. He’s going to murder. 
. . » Oh! no, no, no! don’t murder him ! 
Leah, Leah, save me! Mamma is dragging 
me... . Oh! have pity. Let me go... . 
Blood! It is all blood—his blood. They 
have killed him . . . Leah!” 

She made a sort of bound with the last 
words, as if to fling herself out of bed, 
but the nurse laid her back, and the doctor 
drew Leah, sick and shuddering, from the 
room. 

“You see!” he said gravely. ‘“ This 
cannot last long. Now listen to my plan. 
Mademoiselle Jeanne here says you gain 
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your influence over your friend by your 
voice—that you sing very beautiful— 
no?” 

“T sing; yes, Monsieur, and it used to 
make Vera happy to hear me. Music has 
a great effect on her.” 

“Justement! We will try that effect 
now. Sing, Mademoiselle. Sing anything 
you will that your friend knows and loves. 
And sing where you are, and not too loud 
at first. It must not be that we startle 
her too sudden. You will watch my 
finger.” 

He passed back into the room as he 
spoke, and for 2 minute—more perhaps— 
there was silence. 

How could Leah sing then, and what? 
There was one little song—a silly, airified 
little French thing, to which she knew 
Vera was specially partial; but how in such 
a ghastly scene could she give voice to that 
gay refrain—those glad, defiant words } 
She struggled fiercely with herself for a 
moment, and then, low and rather tremu- 
lously the rich, sweet voice Vera had so 
loved rose out of the silence, singing : 

** Que tout le monde soit gai, chérie! 
Que tout le monde soit gai.” 

The effect was almost instantaneous. 
Softly as she had commenced, the sound 
of such a voice carolling in that mournful 
stillness had something electric in it, and 
Vera’s muttered ravings ceased before the 
end of the first line. She half raised her 
head, and stretched out her thin fingers 
with a curious grasping movement. The 
doctor raised his hand, and once again 
that unseen voice, fuller and nearer than 
before, rang out upon the hushed suspense 
of the listeners. 

** Que tout le monde soit gai, chérie ! 
Que tout le monde soit gai. 
Car si tu m’aimes, et si je t'aime. . .” 

The groping movement of Vera’s hands 
went on, but there was a change of colour 
in her face, and her restless, wandering 
gaze had become fixed. Leah’s foot was 
on the threshold now. Her voice floated 
in like a blithe, sweet message, before 
her. 

et si je t’aime, 
On peut faire ce qu’on plait, cherie, 
On peut faire ce qu'on——” 

“Leah!” broke in a shrill, weak cry 
from Vera’s parched lips, as the hands sud- 
denly ceased their groping, and were 
stretched out in piteous appeal. ‘ Leah— 
oh, God—come to me at last!” and then 
Leah was just in time to catch her in her 





arms and lay her down, before a swift, pale 
change came over the girl’s altered fea- 
tures, and her head fell forward upon the 
breast of the friend so long and vainly 
desired. 


Twenty-four hours later they were still 
together and Vera was asleep, her brow 
pillowed on Leah’s arm, her two hands 
feebly clasped on one of Leah’s. For 
nearly twenty of those hours she had been 
sleeping thus, and, except to lift her head 
to take the wine or soup with which 
Joanna fed her at intervals as if she had 
been a baby, Leah had not moved. 

The doctor came and went, felt Vera’s 
pulse, and examined her narrowly, and 
each time he said that the fever was less, 
the temperature lower, and all the signs 
improving. 

‘But she may sink yet,” he said; “ the 
pulse is frightfully low at present, and un- 
less there is rallying power—well, it all 
depends on how she wakens,” 

And just as the sun was setting for the 
second time since Leah’s arrival, and send- 
ing a long golden ray through a rift in the 
Venetians upon the bed-room floor, Vera 
woke. She did so quite suddenly, so that 
those about her did not even see that she 
had opened her eyes, and Madame St. 
Laurent was in the act of crossing the room 
to shut out that intrusive sunbeam when a 
weak voice stopped her. 

“ Don’t—please,” it whispered; “it is 
quite early yet, and—I want—to see him 
coming.” 

The mother turned round with a gasp. 


' Vera was locking at her quite calmly with 


clear, untroubled eyes, from which all the 
fever glare had gone, and the poor woman 
almost sank on her knees in thankfulness 
for the change. 

“You are better, Vera, my—my dar- 
ling,” she said huskily, and bending over 
the girl, who no longer shrank from her as 
before. ‘You know me, don’t you? You 
know P 

Leah looked at her entreatingly in fear 
of any agitation, but Vera only smiled very 
placidly. 

“Know you? Yes,” she said in the 
same feeble voice, but with a gentle, plea- 
sant expression. ‘‘ You are Mrs. Nicholls, 
the landlady. Good evening, Mrs. Nicholls. 
Has—has he come back yet?” 

The fever was gone, but the anguish 
which induced it had been too much for the 
feeble brain to bear. She was mad! 
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